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Leonidas  Judd  Betts,  Jr. 

1937-2003 

We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Dr.  Leonidas  J.  Betts,  Jr.  on 
December  22,  2003.  A longtime  teacher,  collector,  and  scholar  of 
North  Carolina  folklife,  “Lee”  Betts  was  also  a professor  of  English 
and  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  where  he  taught 
from  1964  until  his  retirement  in  2000.  A native  of  Kipling,  NC, 
Betts  earned  degrees  in  English  and  English  education  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University.  Over  the  years, 
Lee  served  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  in  many  capacities. 
He  was  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  from  1971-1976. 
He  was  a recipient  of  a Brown-Hudson  award  in  1987. 
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Editors  Foreword 

eaders  of  this  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal 

w % might,  for  a moment  at  least,  understandably  mistake  it  for 
a downsized  version  of  National  Geographic  magazine.  For  the  bejeweled 
dancers  whose  images  grace  our  cover  choreograph  a distant  world,  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  years  removed  from  the  cultures  we  typically  associate 
with  the  Tar  Heel  state.  In  their  body  postures,  intricate  hand  and  foot 
positions,  costumes,  and  facial  expressions,  the  dancers  replicate  the 
celestial  beings  of  Khmer  mythology,  those  spirited  graven  images  that 
enliven  the  walls  of  Angkor  Wat,  the  magnificent  temple  emblematic  of 
the  glory  of  twelfth-century  Cambodia  (see  pp.  8,  15).  But  these  living 
and  luminescent  dancers  are  not  posing  before  a camera  in  Southeast 
Asia.  They  are  in  the  sala , the  place  of  worship  within  the  Greensboro 
Buddhist  Center  (Wat  Greensboro),  located  in  a modest  farmhouse  at 
2715  Liberty  Road.  Their  names  are  Vandy  Chhum  and  Ran  Kong,  and, 
like  their  mythological  counterparts,  they  glide  between  two  worlds.  As 
messengers  of  the  gods,  the  dancers  bridge  heaven  and  earth.  When  they 
are  not  in  costume,  Vandy  and  Ran  represent  the  new  generation  of 
Cambodian  Americans,  whose  day-to-day  lives  alternate  between  the 
refinements  and  loyalties  of  their  ancestral  heritage  and  the  unharnessed 
frenzy  of  twenty-first  century  America. 

Vandy,  Ran,  and  their  families  were  among  the  immigrants  who 
began  arriving  in  Greensboro  in  1983  with  the  help  of  Lutheran  Family 
Services  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State’s  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement.  Survivors  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  purges  of  the  1970s,  they 
came  seeking  new  lives  and  found  new  friends.  One  of  those  friends  is 
Barbara  Lau,  a folklorist  and  Community  Documentary  Programs  direc- 
tor at  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies.  For  more  than  ten  years, 
Barbara  has  studied  with  the  Cambodian  community.  She  has  visited 
their  homeland,  learned  of  their  history  and  their  arts,  shared  in  their 
cuisine,  and  joined  them  in  their  festivals  and  worship.  In  this  issue  of 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  and  as  guest  curator  for  the 
Greensboro  Historical  Museum’s  exhibit,  From  Cambodia  to  Greensboro: 
Tracing  the  Journeys  of  New  North  Carolinians , she  has  also  become  their 
advocate  by  helping  the  Cambodian  Americans  tell  their  own  story. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  stories,  but  there  is  one  that  knits  the 
Cambodians  to  each  other  and  to  millions  of  immigrants  to  America 
who  have  preceded  them.  Barbara  notes  that  theirs  is  “a  modern  and  on- 
going version  of  an  ancient  saga  of  survival  and  persistence,  of  people 
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forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  hazard  difficult  journeys  to  new  lands,  a 
story  about  the  dynamic  relationship  between  tradition  and  change, 
between  stalwart  adherence  to  an  age-old  culture  and  the  tug  of  adapta- 
tion and  acculturation”  (6). 

For  more  than  half  a century,  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  has 
offered  material  focusing  upon  our  state’s  rich  English,  Scots-Irish, 
African-American  and  Native  American  heritages.  Recent  past  issues  of 
the  Journal  have  branched  out  to  include  material  on  Hispanic/Latino 
communities,  and  many  opportunities  await  folklorists  in  their  explo- 
rations of  the  burgeoning  panorama  of  North  Carolina’s  immigrant 
cultures.  In  the  past  two  decades,  we  have  witnessed  the  flowering  of 
scores  of  new  ethnic  populations  in  all  regions  of  our  state.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro’s  Center  for  New  North 
Carolinians  indicates,  for  example,  that  there  are  currently  about  seven- 
ty-five “first  languages”  represented  in  the  Guilford  County  school 
system  alone.  The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  will  continue  to  fea- 
ture a wide  variety  of  material  on  the  folkways  of  communities  that  have, 
over  the  years,  become  so  familiar  to  us.  But  we  also  expect  that  “From 
Cambodia  to  Greensboro”  will  be  only  the  first  of  many  articles  featur- 
ing the  “New  North  Carolinians”  whose  lives  are  refashioning  the 
cultural  landscape  of  our  state. 


Carmine  Prioli 
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Folklore  Society  Awards 

Each  year  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  recognizes  the 
work  of  individuals  and  organizations  who  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  transmission,  appreciation,  and  study  of  the  cultural 
traditions  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Society’s  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award,  named  for  leg- 
endary folklorists  Frank  C.  Brown  and  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson, 
honors  individuals  like  Paul  Green  (1971),  Doc  and  Merle  Watson 
(1973),  Guy  Owen  (1977),  Etta  Baker  and  Cora  Phillips  (1982), 
Bland  Simpson  (1999),  Freeman  Owle  (2001),  and  Mary  Anne 
McDonald  (2003,  see  pp.  42-45). 

Our  Community  Traditions  Award  honors  organizations  like  El 
Pueblo  Incorporado  (2000),  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian — 
Qualla  Boundary  (2001),  the  Charlotte  Folk  Society  (2002),  and  The 
Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses,  Inc.  (2003,  see  pp.  43-48). 

The  Society  also  sponsors  an  annual  student  essay  contest.  The 
Cratis  D.  Williams  Award  recognizes  the  best  study  of  North 
Carolina  folklife  by  a graduate  student,  and  the  W.  Amos  Abrams 
Award  recognizes  the  best  study  by  an  undergraduate.  These  awards 
are  named  for  two  of  North  Carolina’s  most  distinguished  folklorists 
and  educators. 

Nominations  and  submissions  for  the  2004  awards  must  be 
received  by  January  31,  2005.  For  more  information,  please  visit  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  website: 

http://www.ecu.edu/ncfolk 
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Phal  Sum  and  son,  Brandon,  at  New  Year  celebration,  Greensboro  Buddhist 
Center  (Wat  Greensboro),  Greensboro,  NC.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley,  2003. 
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From  Cambodia  to  Greensboro: 

Tracing  the  Journeys  of  New  North  Carolinians 

~ by  Barbara  Lau 

“Now  the  Cambodians  must  tell  their  story  to  America.” 

-Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb 
December  7,  2003 

hal  Sum  was  born  in  1962  in  a small  village  in  the  province  of 
Kompong  Cham,  about  one  hundred  kilometers  north  and 
east  of  the  Cambodian  capitol,  Phnom  Penh.  As  a boy  Phal  remembers 
working  alongside  his  father  fishing,  farming  rice  and  potatoes,  carrying 
water,  and  caring  for  the  family’s  animals.  His  family  could  not  afford  to 
send  him  to  school,  so  the  world  around  him  was  his  classroom.  Curious 
and  resourceful,  Phal  was  fascinated  by  drums  and  drumming.  He  fash- 
ioned his  own  instruments  by  hollowing  lengths  of  bamboo  trees  and 
covering  the  ends  with  the  hides  of  bullfrogs  he  had  cleverly  trapped  and 
skinned.  Phal  taught  himself  to  play  because  there  were  no  drummers  in 
his  family. 

Phal,  his  five  sisters,  and  his  parents  lived  like  many  of  the  families 
in  their  village,  their  days  dictated  by  the  seasonal  rains,  cultivating  their 
crops,  and  keeping  their  wooden  home  in  good  repair.  They  often  made 
the  ten-minute  walk  to  their  village  temple  to  celebrate  Buddhist  cere- 
monies and,  in  honor  of  their  family  ancestors,  offered  food  and  money 
to  the  monks.  Within  the  web  of  friends  and  family  surrounding  them, 
they  sustained  a community  and  a way  of  life  that  had  been  passed  down 
by  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Phal’s  father  began  working  for  the  United  States 
Army,  guiding  soldiers  through  the  jungle  terrain  of  eastern  Cambodia. 
Their  country  had  been  drawn  into  a global  political  struggle  that  would 
transform  Southeast  Asia  forever.  In  the  chaos  wrought  by  events  that 
followed  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  the  region  in  1973 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  victory  in  the  Vietnam  War,  Phal’s  life  trajec- 
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tory  was  radically  altered.  He  was  forced  to  embark  upon  a harrowing 
journey  that  eventually  led  him  to  a new  life  in  North  Carolina. 
Memories  of  the  traditions  and  beliefs  that  shaped  his  early  years  helped 
Phal  navigate  difficult  transitions  and  craft  a new  identity  as  a 
Cambodian  American. 

In  the  exhibition,  From  Cambodia  to  Greensboro:  Tracing  the  Journeys 
of  New  North  Carolinians , on  display  at  the  Greensboro  Historical 
Museum  until  December  2005,  Phal  Sum’s  story  and  the  stories  of  other 
Cambodian  refugees  are  brought  to  life  through  photographs,  artifacts, 
educational  text,  and  personal  narratives.  Theirs  is  a modern  and  on- 
going version  of  an  ancient  saga  of  survival  and  persistence,  of  people 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  hazard  difficult  journeys  to  new  lands,  a 
story  about  the  dynamic  relationship  between  tradition  and  change, 
between  stalwart  adherence  to  an  age-old  culture  and  the  tug  of  adapta- 
tion and  acculturation.  The  exhibit  reminds  many  visitors  of  the  stories 
passed  along  in  their  own  families  while  simultaneously  challenging  them 
to  learn  about  one  of  our  state’s  newest  ethnic  communities. 


Beginning  in  January  1983,  Cambodian  families  walked  off  air- 
planes and  into  Greensboro’s  history.  Primarily  from  the  Khmer  ethnic 
group,  they  were  fleeing  from  violence  perpetrated  by  their  own  coun- 
trymen and  the  disruption  resulting  from  civil  war.  As  a folklore 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  I 
conducted  ethnographic  research  in  1992  to  learn  more  about  how  and 
why  these  people  came  to  North  Carolina  and  how  the  practice  of  their 
traditional  culture  enabled  them  to  form  communities,  build  institu- 
tions, and  deal  with  their  personal  and  cultural  traumas.  The  questions 
that  shaped  the  research  that  has  continued  since  that  time  also  shaped 
the  resulting  exhibition,  in  a way  inviting  visitors  to  experience  a taste  of 
what  I encountered  as  I became  more  involved  in  my  fieldwork. 

During  preliminary  discussions,  the  exhibition  development  team 
listened  carefully  to  a variety  of  perspectives  of  Greensboro’s  Cambodian 
community.  Ran  Kong,  a 2002  graduate  of  Salem  College,  offered  one 
perspective.  Ran  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  with  her  family  in  1984. 
“So  we  come  to  America,”  she  said,  “and  we  have  nothing.  We  carry 
nothing  with  us  from  Cambodia.  All  that  we  have  is  ourselves  and  our 
culture.”1  Like  many  others  of  her  generation  seeking  to  distinguish 
themselves  and  their  communities  within  the  American  cultural  mosaic, 
Ran  also  asks,  “What  can  we  give  back  to  America?  What  can  we  show 
Americans  about  us?  Like,  try  to  teach  that  we’re  more  than  just  refugees, 
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or  that  we’re  more  than  just  immigrants.  You  know,  that  we  have  more 
than  just  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  make  us  important  in  this  world.” 

At  the  same  time,  Ran’s  elders  expressed  concern  that  their  ancient 
Cambodian  Khmer  culture  and  history  are  fading  from  prominence  in 
the  minds  of  their  children.  To  enable  the  exhibit  to  reflect  all  of  these 
concerns,  we  invited  Ran  Kong,  Vandy  Chhum,  and  other  members  of 
the  community  to  participate  in  the  process  of  shaping  its  messages  and 
its  presentations.  Asking  the  community  for  its  involvement — not  just 
its  blessing — was  key  to  the  creation  of  this  multifaceted,  long-term  folk- 
lore project  designed  to  address  community  needs,  as  well  as  enliven  and 
humanize  the  historical  record  with  the  folkways,  the  arts,  crafts,  and 
spirituality  of  this  magnificent  culture. 

The  exhibition’s  five  sections — Ancient  Khmer  History  Lives  Today; 
War  and  Transition;  Culture,  Tradition,  and  Change;  An  Enduring 
Belief  in  Buddhism;  and  Creating  Community  Through  Local  and 
Global  Connections — help  visitors  navigate  from  linear  presentations  of 
historical  information  to  more  challenging  conceptual  explorations  of 
culture,  religion,  technology,  generational  strife,  and  personal  trauma. 
Quotations  throughout  the  exhibit  foreground  the  notions  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  learn  about  a community’s  history  and  culture  is  by 
hearing  directly  from  members  of  the  community,  and  that  a story  is 
most  compelling  when  related  by  the  person  or  people  who  have  experi- 
enced it.  Twenty  years  after  their  arrival  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Cambodians  are  poised  to  share  their  stories  of  survival  and  the  rebirth 
of  their  community. 


o «->  on  a w§  v o 

Ancient  Khmer  History  Lives  Today 

As  many  of  the  community’s  elders  suggested,  the  exhibition  begins 
with  a grounding  in  an  ancient  past,  which  for  most  Cambodian  Khmers 
means  a look  back  more  than  1000  years  to  the  time  of  the  Angkor 
Empire,  when  powerful  Khmer  kings  ruled  over  a region  that  stretched 
from  what  is  now  southern  Vietnam  west  to  eastern  Thailand.  During 
the  Angkor  era  from  802  to  1431  AD,  they  built  the  spectacular  temple 
complex,  Angkor  Wat,  to  honor  their  religious  beliefs  and  signify  their 
political  strength  and  influence.  The  complex  of  temples,  reservoirs, 
causeways,  and  palaces  at  Angkor  covers  an  area  exceeding  one  hundred 
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Angkor  Wat,  the  most  important  monument  of  Khmer  civilization,  was  constructed  of 
sandstone  as  a temple,  shrine,  and  royal  mausoleum.  Fast  becoming  known  as  the 
world’s  largest  religious  structure,  Angkor  Wat  is  also  one  of  Southeast  Asia’s  busiest 
tourist  attractions  ( Smithsonian , 46).  Photo  by  Barbara  Lau,  1999. 

square  miles  in  the  tropical  jungles  of  northwest  Cambodia.  Angkor  Wat 
was  home  to  an  estimated  one  million  people.  Using  highly  advanced 
technology  for  their  time,  the  builders  constructed  soaring  temples  of 
large,  carved  stones  that  fit  together  so  snugly  they  required  no  mortar. 
They  engineered  a sophisticated  system  of  reservoirs  and  canals  to  irri- 
gate their  rice  fields.  Carved  into  the  walls  surrounding  these  temples  are 
bas-relief  scenes  that  depict  the  history  of  a glorious  civilization. 

Angkor  Wat  symbolizes  the  soul  of  Cambodia,  the  apex  of  Khmer 
culture.  Its  image  graces  the  contemporary  Cambodian  flag,  serving  as  a 
rallying  point  for  Cambodians  across  the  globe.  Kep  Kong,  a knowledge- 
able teacher  of  Khmer  language  and  culture,  believes  that  “Angkor  Wat 
is  a reminder  of  our  past  glory  when  Cambodia  was  at  its  zenith  and  no 
other  country  could  rule  us.  It  was  important  for  art  and  culture  and  at 
that  time  our  leaders  followed  the  four  dharmas  [teachings] : compassion, 
forgiveness,  consciousness,  and  fairness.  Angkor  Wat  is  on  the  flag  so 
that  we  remember  to  follow  these  dharmas.”2 

Much  of  contemporary  Khmer  culture — dance,  music,  mythology, 
and  religion — has  roots  in  the  Angkor  period.  Moreover,  ancient 
Angkor,  at  the  geographic  crossroads  of  India  and  China,  reflected  the 
influence  of  these  powerful  cultures  as  well.  After  the  decline  of  the 
Khmer  empire  in  the  mid-fifteenth  century,  however,  Cambodia  was 
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dominated  by  a series  of  foreign  powers.  The  neighboring  rulers  of 
Thailand  and  Vietnam  carved  up  the  Khmer  lands  until  French  colo- 
nization began  in  1907.  Almost  four  decades  later,  during  World  War  II, 
when  France  fell  to  the  German-Japanese  alliance,  the  Japanese  occupied 
Cambodia  for  several  years.  Following  the  war,  Cambodia  sought  and 
gained  its  independence.  Less  than  fifteen  years  later,  despite  the  nation’s 
attempts  to  chart  a neutral  course,  Cambodia  became  embroiled  in  the 
Vietnam  War. 


05  O 
V 


War  and  Transition 


Almost  five  hundred  years  of  foreign  domination  devastated  a proud 
Khmer  people  until  the  country  of  Cambodia  gained  its  independence 
in  1954.  Prime  Minister  Norodom  Sihanouk  tried  to  lead  his  fledgling 
nation  but  could  not  overcome  tremendous  political  strife  and  ongoing 
civil  unrest.  In  1970,  the  forces  of  General  Lon  Nol,  whose  government 
received  significant  assistance  from  the  United  States  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  overthrew  Sihanouk.  In  exchange  for  their  support,  Lon  Nol 
allowed  the  Americans  to  bomb  the  North  Vietnamese  supply  routes 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  eastern  Cambodia.  The  bombings 
endangered  Cambodians  living  in  these  eastern  provinces.  As  a result, 
many  were  forced  out  of  their  homes  and  rural  communities  into  the 
larger  cities.  These  population  shifts  and  disruptions  to  the  agricultural 
economy  created  even  greater  civil  unrest. 

After  United  States  forces  pulled  out  of  the  region,  the  nationalist 
Khmer  Rouge  (Communist  Khmer)  seized  power  in  Cambodia’s  capitol 
city,  Phnom  Penh,  in  April  1975.  The  Khmer  Rouge  immediately  imple- 
mented a radical  plan  to  eliminate  foreign  influence  and  create  a 
self-sufficient  agrarian  state.  They  evacuated  the  cities,  executing  nearly 
all  of  the  educated,  professional,  and  upper  class  citizens.  They  forced 
Buddhist  monks  to  disrobe,  and  they  used  their  temples  as  animal 
slaughterhouses.  They  divided  families  into  age-based  work  groups  and 
sent  them  into  the  fields  to  dig  ditches,  plant  rice,  and  clear  forests. 

In  1975,  Phal  Sum  was  a teenager.  His  responsibilities  at  home  had 
grown  when  his  father  and  uncle  began  working  for  the  United  States 
Army.  When  the  soldiers  left  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  took  over,  his  fami- 
ly was  unsure  of  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  His  father  burned  all  of 
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the  photographs  of  him  posing  with  American  soldiers  and  all  of  the 
identification,  clothing,  and  equipment  he  had  been  issued  for  his  work. 
The  Khmer  Rouge  came  to  Phal’s  village  in  1976  and,  in  his  words,  start- 
ed “telling  us  you  have  to  go  this  way,  you  have  to  wear  whatever  they 
tell  you  to  wear,  eat  whatever,  they  just  control  you.”3  His  father  man- 
aged to  hide  his  previous  military  associations,  escaping  execution  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  Phal  Sum’s  uncle  had  also  worked  with  the  Americans, 
but  he  was  not  as  fortunate.  Khmer  Rouge  soldiers  killed  him,  along 
with  most  of  his  family. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  removed  Phal  from  his  family,  assigning  him  to 
be  a laborer  and  forcing  him  to  live  in  a camp  with  about  twenty  other 
boys  his  age.  The  boys  worked  making  fertilizer  while  their  Khmer 
Rouge  keepers  tried  to  convince  them  that  they  should  grow  up  to  be  a 
part  of  their  ruling  military  organization.  To  keep  the  boys  from  running 
away  at  night,  they  shackled  them  together  with  leg  irons.  Every  few 
months  the  boys  were  relocated  and  given  different  work.  Phal  was  held 
by  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  forced  labor  camps  for  three  years. 

Hard  work  and  lack  of  food  weakened  the  boys  over  time  and  many 
became  ill.  “They  did  not  feed  us  anything  at  all.  They  just  give  enough 
to  survive,”  Phal  explained.  “Just  a little  bit  of  water,  rice  water,  maybe 
some  potato  mixed  with  it,  and  some  kind  of  vegetable.  Some  of  them 
boys  died,  you  know.  Sometimes  you  don’t  know  when  they’re  going  to 
die,  they’re  next  to  you.  Get  up  in  the  morning,  tell  him  ‘let’s  get  up, 
time  to  go,’  you  know,  then  he’s  already  dead  because  he  didn’t  have  no 
food  to  eat,  no  medicine,  he’s  sick  already,  he’s  already  dead.” 
Throughout  this  perilous  and  uncertain  time,  Phal  lived  in  fear  for  his 
life.  One  day  he  recognized  the  extent  of  his  captors’  depravity. 

“See,  the  Khmer  Rouge  were  very  cruel,  killing  people,”  he  began. 
“They  tell  us,  go  in  there  and  dig  the  ground  and  put  the  ripe  potatoes 
on  top.  When  you  dig,  you  see  the  bones — they  got  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  people  in  there — you  dig  maybe  four  inches  deep,  you’re 
gonna  see  all  the  dead  bodies  in  there.  And  you’re  scared,  say  that’s  gonna 
be  me  next.”  Despite  his  intense  hunger,  Phal  could  never  bring  himself 
to  eat  any  of  the  potatoes  harvested  from  that  killing  field. 

Phal  Sum  was  not  alone  in  his  experience.  The  Khmer  Rouge  reign 
of  terror  resulted  in  mass  starvation  and  death.  More  than  two  million 
Cambodians  lost  their  lives.  Every  family  confronted  privation  and  the 
loss  of  loved  ones.  As  the  years  wore  on,  the  Khmer  Rouge  began  to  turn 
on  their  own  comrades,  systematically  purging  their  ranks  of  anyone  sus- 
pected of  what  Savath  So,  another  refugee,  called  “betraying  the  group 
spirit.”4  Small  cells  of  Khmer  Rouge  defectors  began  making  their 
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way  across  the  border  to  Vietnam  and  building  alliances  with  the 
Vietnamese  Communists.  Together,  they  mounted  an  invasion  and  in 
1979  they  finally  succeeded  in  deposing  the  Khmer  Rouge,  pushing 
them  north  and  west  into  increasingly  more  confined  territories. 

Phal  and  the  boys  in  his  group  took  advantage  of  this  situation,  leav- 
ing their  work  camp  in  search  of  family  or  in  search  of  refuge  along  the 
Cambodia-Thailand  border.  “We  decided  to  leave,”  Phal  recalled,  “but 
we  had  to  leave  across  the  mountains.  It  took  us  one  month  to  cross  from 
Cambodia  to  Thailand.  There’s  no  food,  no  water,  we  walked  all  day  and 
all  night.”  Luckily,  they  joined  a larger  group,  and  a guide — a Khmer 
Rouge  defector — who  was  able  to  navigate  around  the  landmines  and 
booby  traps  set  by  his  former  comrades. 

Others,  including  young  women  like  Touch  Sun,  also  faced  the  dif- 
ficulties of  finding  family  members  and  then  traveling  together  toward 
the  border.  Fear  propelled  the  refugees  toward  safety  and  away  from  the 
fighting.  “If  we  didn’t  escape,  we  would  die.  If  we  stayed,  we  would  die. 
If  we  ran  we  would  probably  die  too,  but  we  took  our  chance,  we  just 
tried  our  luck,”  Touch  remembered.  “We  ran  to  Thailand.  It  took  about 
two  months.  They  [the  soldiers]  were  shooting  and  there  were  land- 
mines. People  died,  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  but  we  just  kept  taking 
our  chances.  We  just  continued  going  through  the  woods  and  the  fog 
with  our  children.  And  I was  pregnant  with  our  younger  one.  It  was  hard 
when  we  ran  and  I was  pregnant  with  him.”5 

The  lucky  ones  made  it  to  the  border,  where  many  small  towns 
swelled  with  refugees.  The  United  Nations  convinced  a reluctant  Thai 
government  to  allow  the  international  organization  to  open  camps  to 
accommodate  these  starving,  desperate  people.  More  than  500,000  fled 
Cambodia  for  the  Thai  border  and  were  housed  in  this  series  of  camps 
where  they  received  food,  medical  attention,  shelter,  and  some  employ- 
ment. Among  the  group  of  five  boys  with  whom  he  traveled  over  land 
and  mountain  passes,  only  Phal  Sum  survived  and  reached  the  Kamput 
camp.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  safety  and  more.  “I  think  it  is  heaven 
for  me  because  of  all  that  I’ve  been  through.  We  get  a little  bit  of  food, 
a little  bit  of  clothes  to  wear,  plus  I can  go  to  school.  That’s  how  I began 
to  become  a dancer.” 

Life  in  the  United  Nations  camps  was  not  easy  because  bandits  and 
thieves  preyed  upon  the  refugees.  But  there  was  food  and  many  people 
found  ways  to  rebuild  their  families,  improve  their  education,  and  even 
cultivate  small  gardens.  Buddhist  temples  were  formed  and  people 
revived  many  of  their  cultural  traditions.  A few  surviving  members  of  the 
Royal  Cambodian  Ballet  and  Orchestra,  along  with  other  talented 
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Official  identification  photograph  of  the  Chhum  family,  taken  when  they  were 
registered  at  the  Kamput  Holding  Center  in  Thailand,  1981.  Vandy  Chhum  is 
number  6.  Photo  courtesy  of  Chhum  family. 


musicians  and  dancers,  began  teaching  children  in  the  camps.  This  was 
especially  true  in  places  like  Kamput,  that  had  special  housing  sections 
for  orphaned  children.  Phal  flourished  in  this  environment,  slowly  learn- 
ing to  dance  and  then  being  promoted  to  a soloist  role.  He  was  also  able 
to  return  to  his  love  of  drumming.  He  and  the  other  children  demon- 
strated their  new  skills  in  weekly  performances  for  camp  audiences  and 
occasionally  for  visiting  United  Nations  officials  and  other  dignitaries. 
After  several  years  of  intensive  study,  Phal  became  an  instructor,  earning 
a certificate  that  qualified  him  to  teach  others.  Dancing  and  drumming 
reminded  him  of  his  childhood  and  the  family  from  whom  he  had  been 
uprooted.  But  these  activities  also  helped  Phal  to  survive,  to  strengthen 
his  cultural  identity,  to  dance  and  drum  his  way  to  a new  life  in  another 
strange  location. 
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Culture , Tradition , and  Change 

Eventually,  130,000  people  primarily  from  the  Khao-I-Dang  refugee 
camp  were  resettled  in  the  United  States.  In  1983,  240  Cambodians 
came  to  Greensboro  as  part  of  a special  small  communities  program  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State’s  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement.  Lutheran  Family  Services,  a non-profit  organization, 
helped  those  who  came  to  Greensboro  find  homes  and  jobs,  enroll  in 
English  classes,  and  register  children  for  school.  These  were  times  of 
tremendous  adjustments;  learning  a new  language,  living  in  a different 
climate,  navigating  new  marketplaces,  and  adapting  to  new  workplaces 
and  social  norms  presented  enormous  challenges  to  these  families.  Those 
who  were  able  to  work  quickly  found  jobs  in  textile  mills,  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  brick-making  plants.  Hard  work  and  frugal  living  brought 
quick  rewards.  Within  a few  years  of  their  arrival  many  families  were  able 
to  save  enough  money  to  buy  cars  and  then  homes. 

The  Cambodian  American  community  in  Greensboro  is  now  one 
generation  old.  For  many  families  this  means  that  their  American-born 
children  have  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  while  their  parents  spent 
their  formative  years  in  Cambodia.  This  radical  difference  between  the 
experience  of  one  generation  and  the  next  has  had  a profound  impact 
on  Cambodian  families.  Tensions  arise  between  the  culture  and  tradi- 


Chhum  family  gathering,  2003.  Vandy  is  third  from  the  left.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley. 
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tions  of  the  old  country  and  those  of  the  new  American  social  environ- 
ment. For  the  young  people  in  particular,  this  has  resulted  in  a 
Cambodian  American  identity,  one  that  combines  aspects  of  their  par- 
ents’ values  with  ideas  they  have  gleaned  from  their  experiences  in 
American  schools,  from  American  friends  and,  of  course,  from  the  all- 
pervasive  influence  of  the  American  media. 

Cambodian  parents  and  grandparents  worry  that  their  children  will 
forget  their  heritage,  religion,  language,  and  traditions.  But  they  also 
want  their  children  to  succeed,  to  get  an  education,  to  have  good  jobs, 
to  live  safe  and  healthy  lives.  Many  young  people  struggle  to  balance 
these  identities.  Cambodian  teenagers  arrive  at  school  outfitted  in  pop- 
ular American  street-style  clothes,  often  speaking  English  laced  with  the 
slang  they  hear  on  television — a stark  contrast  to  the  Khmer  spoken  in 
their  homes.  Some  are  able  to  blend  their  American  and  Khmer  experi- 
ences, but  others  lose  their  way. 

Vandy  Chhum’s  description  of  her  experience  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a new  identity,  one  that  is  neither  exclusively  Cambodian  nor 
American.  “It’s  like  you  are  riding  on  a boat,  two  different  boats.  One  leg 
is  on  the  Cambodian  one,  one  leg  is  on  the  American  boat.  One  is  going 
east,  one’s  going  west,  you  going  to  fall  in  the  middle.  That’s  when  you’re 
trapped,  because  you  don’t  know  what  to  decide.  Why  don’t  you  buy  a 
third  boat,  which  you  could  blend  it  all  in  together,  and  you’ll  be  safe?”6 
A 2002  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
Vandy  has  fashioned  her  own  “third  boat”  blending  two  identities — east 
and  west — but  sailing  in  one  direction. 

Vandy  was  seventeen  days  old  when  her  brother  carried  her  across 
the  border  from  Cambodia  to  a refugee  camp  in  Thailand.  When  she  was 
six,  her  large  extended  family  came  to  the  United  States.  She  quickly 
learned  to  speak  English,  and  as  she  grew  older,  her  family  relied  on  her 
to  translate  for  them  in  a wide  variety  of  social  interactions  in  places  like 
doctors’  offices,  banks,  and  stores.  She  had  to  learn  how  to  help  her  fam- 
ily navigate  the  details  of  a foreign  culture.  Her  role  as  the  bridge 
between  her  parents  and  the  larger  community  sometimes  upset  the  tra- 
ditional family  power  structure,  often  creating  role  reversals  in  which  her 
parents  had  to  rely  upon  her  for  guidance. 

Many  families  have  tried  to  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  a strong 
Cambodian  identity  for  their  children  by  working  hard  to  pass  on  their 
culture  and  history.  Through  example  and  in  formal  classes,  they  are 
teaching  their  children  and  grandchildren  the  Khmer  language,  recipes, 
dances,  and  music  traditions.  Everyone  in  the  community  learns  about 
Khmer  culture  at  weddings,  new  baby  celebrations,  and  funerals.  These 
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Classical  dancers  like  these  celestial  apsara  animate  the  walls  of  Ankgor  Wat,  built 
between  800-1200  AD.  Apsaras  dance  the  epic  stories  of  Khmer  mythology.  With  musi- 
cal accompaniment,  they  traverse  both  heaven  and  earth.  Photo  by  Barbara  Lau,  1999. 
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practices  draw  from  thousands  of  years  of  tradition,  shaped  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Theravada  Buddhism  and  a Khmer  culture  established  during 
the  Angkor  era.  For  example,  the  carvings  of  ancient  dancers  on  the  walls 
of  the  temples  at  Angkor  continue  to  inspire  Cambodian  dancers  today. 
Traditionally,  these  celestial  dancers  play  the  important  role  of  messen- 
gers between  the  gods  and  men.  Many  classical  dances  relate  ancient 
legends,  but  modern  dancers  and  choreographers  also  create  and  perform 
new  works. 

In  the  early  1990s,  Phal  Sum  and  a fellow  refugee,  Sokha  Pao,  began 
teaching  young  Cambodians  in  Greensboro  the  intricate  hand  positions, 
body  postures,  and  dance  movements  they  learned  in  the  camps. 
Separated  from  his  family  during  the  time  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  Phal 
traveled  to  the  United  States  to  live  with  an  American  family.  His  adopt- 
ed family  helped  him  to  adapt  to  his  new  home  but  they  were  not 
associated  with  other  Cambodian  families.  Teaching  dance  to  younger 
people — the  next  generation — allowed  Phal  to  stay  connected  to 
Greensboro's  budding  Cambodian  community.  Through  these  lessons, 
he  could  also  pass  on  a tradition  that  had  helped  him  endure  a difficult 
time  and  both  learn  about  and  maintain  his  Khmer  heritage. 

In  Greensboro,  as  in  many  other  Cambodian  American  communi- 
ties, dancers  have  become  important  ambassadors,  often  introducing 
Americans  to  Cambodian  culture.  Proficiency  in  Cambodian  classical 
and  folk  dancing  and  music  takes  many  years,  so  the  community  sup- 
ported dance  instruction.  A series  of  dance  teachers  has  traveled  from 
Cambodia  and  other  Cambodian  American  communities  to  spend  time 
in  Greensboro  offering  both  intensive  and  weekly  classes  for  interested 
students. 


O O 5 v* 

An  Enduring  Belief  in  Buddhism 


The  practice  of  Buddhism  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  the 
cultural  education  of  young  Cambodian  Americans.  By  tradition,  young 
men  in  Theravada  Buddhist  cultures  spend  some  time  serving  as  monks 
at  local  temples.  Growing  into  manhood,  these  individuals  learn  about 
religious  philosophy,  personal  responsibility,  and  community  traditions. 
In  Southeast  Asia,  this  experience  also  gives  them  educational  opportu- 
nities they  otherwise  may  not  receive.  In  the  United  States,  many 
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Cambodian  families  feel  this  experience  is  an  essential  stepping-stone  to 
adulthood.  “We  want  him  to  become  a novice  [monk]  because  we  want 
him  to  know  about  our  Khmer  traditions,  to  know  this  is  Buddhism,” 
explains  Chhorn  Chiep,  the  father  of  a high-school-age  boy.  “It’s  to 
understand  life.  From  ancient  times,  Khmer  boys  have  to  be  novices.”7 

For  several  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  Khmer  boys  become 
monks  to  honor  their  parents  and  to  learn  how  to  be  good  men.  They 
are  initiated  in  an  elaborate  ceremony  in  which  they  don  the  monk’s 
orange  robe  and  take  on  a religious  life.  They  learn  to  meditate  and  con- 
trol their  emotions.  They  learn  to  chant  in  Pali,  the  ancient  language 
associated  with  the  written  Sanskrit  used  in  Buddhist  holy  scriptures. 
They  discipline  their  bodies  through  hard  work  and  modest  meals  served 
only  in  the  morning  hours,  and  they  learn  humility  by  living  in  debt  to 
the  generosity  of  others.  Their  daily  existence  is  modeled  after  the  life  of 
Siddhartha  Gautama,  the  Buddha,  who  chose  a simple  spiritual  path 
over  his  upbringing  as  a prince  in  a royal  family. 

For  some  families,  this  kind  of  cultural  education  has  also  saved 
young  men  who  had  drifted  into  violence,  drug  use,  or  gang  involve- 
ment. Savoeun  San’s  brother,  Savon,  is  one  example.  Several  years  ago, 
Savon  Thach  moved  to  Greensboro  from  Long  Beach,  California,  which 
has  the  largest  Cambodian  community  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
become  embroiled  in  street  fighting,  gambling,  and  illegal  behavior. 
“My  older  brother  Saphon  Sok,  he  lectured  the  thug  out  of  our  broth- 
er [Savon].  He  made  him  realize  he’s  Khmer  and  going  to  the  gangster 
life  is  not  the  life  that  you  want  to  live.  After  Savon  quit  school,  he  came 
over  to  the  temple  and  started  to  be  a monk.”8  Finding  a very  tradition- 
al solution  to  a modern  problem,  some  families  have  even  sent  their 
sons  to  Cambodia  to  live  in  village  temples,  helping  them  Find  an  inter- 
nal fortitude  in  the  disciplined  life  demanded  by  the  monastic  rules  of 
Theravada  Buddhism.  Buddhist  beliefs  also  provide  key  survival  strate- 
gies for  many  adult  Cambodians  as  they  recover  from  the  trauma  of  war 
and  face  the  challenges  of  resettlement  in  a new  land.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  eliminate  religious  practice,  Buddhism  contin- 
ues to  play  a vital  and  defining  role  in  the  lives  of  Cambodians  around 
the  globe. 

Theravada  Buddhism  is  the  predominant  religion  among 
Cambodian  Khmers.  Its  practice  shapes  Khmer  identity  and  offers  val- 
ues, ethics,  and  morals  that  guide  day-to-day  living.  Following  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha,  believers  embrace  characteristics  such  as  com- 
passion, forgiveness,  generosity,  gratitude,  and  respect  for  elders.  The 
Buddhist  philosophy  symbolized  by  the  wheel  of  life  promotes  ideas 
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about  reincarnation  and  karma — actions  and  thoughts  in  one’s  lifetime 
influence  later  reincarnations  along  the  journey  to  enlightenment,  a state 
of  spiritual  purity. 

Buddhist  temples  anchor  many  Cambodian  communities  across 
the  United  States.  They  are  places  of  worship  and  locations  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  an  annual  calendar  of  ceremonies.  “I  can  tell  you  that  the 
temple. . .looks  like  the  second  home  for  the  people,”  explains 
Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb,  head  monk  at  the  Greensboro  Buddhist 
Center  (also  known  as  Wat  Greensboro).  “So  the  temple  should  have 
everything,  to  provide  the  way  for  the  people,  in  the  peace  way.  We  try 
to  provide  whatever  is  possible  here  to  let  the  people  understand,  here 
it  looks  like  their  country.”9  Temples  also  provide  essential  opportuni- 
ties for  passing  on  the  stories,  music,  dance,  and  other  cultural 
traditions  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  addition,  they  serve  as 
community  centers,  classrooms,  temporary  housing,  marketplaces,  and 
recreational  facilities. 

For  Cambodians  accustomed  to  living  in  a predominantly  Buddhist 
country,  establishing  a temple  was  a high  priority  when  they  arrived  in 


Temple  gate  and  wheel  of  life  at  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center,  Greensboro,  NC.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  temple  gates  are  often  elaborate  structures.  In  the  United  States,  they 
tend  to  be  simpler.  Here  in  Greensboro,  for  example,  the  wheel  is  cut  from  a circular 
table  top  purchased  at  a local  home  improvement  warehouse.  The  frame  consists  of 
steel  bars  assembled  by  one  of  the  monks,  who  learned  welding  to  create  this  symbolic 
gateway  to  a sacred  place.  Beyond  the  the  gateway  is  the  sala,  where  the  congregation  is 
gathering  for  worship.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley,  2000. 
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North  Carolina.  By  design,  Lutheran  Family  Services  placed  the  newly 
arrived  Cambodian  families  in  small  clusters,  in  apartments  or  rental 
houses  a few  minutes’  walk  from  one  another,  instead  of  creating  a 
Cambodian  village  by  resettling  everyone  in  a single  apartment  complex 
or  housing  development.  While  this  strategy  may  have  minimized  poten- 
tial backlash  from  the  larger  community  to  the  arriving  foreigners,  it  also 
created  a need  for  a place  to  gather,  socialize,  and  worship. 

The  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center  was  established  in  1985  by  the 
Khmer  Aid  Group  of  the  Triad.  The  center  was  originally  housed  in  a 
large  rental  home  located  in  a neighborhood  deemed  not  very  safe  by 
many  of  these  young  families.  With  a generous  grant  from  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation,  the  group  was  able  to  make  a down  payment  on 
a house  and  a six- acre  lot  in  1986.  An  adjoining  house  and  lot  were 
added  in  1995,  creating  a ten  acre  site.  The  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center 
includes  many  of  the  elements  found  at  temples  in  Southeast  Asia.  These 
include  a wall  or  fence  that  encloses  the  grounds,  a large  bell,  a pond,  res- 
idences for  monks,  a large  altar,  and  a place  for  the  community  to  gather. 
From  the  road,  the  two  houses  that  front  the  temple  grounds  resemble 
the  other  homes  on  the  street;  their  southern-style  facades  act  as  a buffer 
to  the  passing  traffic  and  neighborhood  curiosity.  Spaces  behind  and 
within  these  buildings  have  been  transformed  into  a center  for 
Cambodian  community  activities.  Voices  of  children  chattering  in 
Khmer  are  only  surpassed  by  the  stern  shouts  of  their  grandmothers, 
who  admonish  the  children  to  watch  out  for  one  another  as  they  head 
back  to  the  swimming  pool  or  visit  the  chickens  the  monk  keeps  on  the 
temple  grounds.  A group  of  women  seated  on  a carpet  of  woven  mats 
encircles  bowls  of  vegetables,  rice,  and  meat  while  preparing  a meal.  Not 
too  far  away,  children  practice  the  distinctive  hand  positions  and  pos- 
tures that  are  the  building  blocks  of  both  the  folk  and  classical  dances 
that  tell  the  stories  and  myths  of  their  cultural  heritage.  These  and  many 
other  scenarios  embody  the  creation,  sustenance,  and  success  of  this 
young  community. 

The  temple  provides  more  than  just  a space  in  which  the  community 
can  enact  and  perform  its  national  identity;  it  reaffirms  a Buddhist 
worldview  and  philosophy.  Ritual,  belief,  ceremony,  language,  and  day- 
to-day  activities  sustain  the  community  and  its  members,  serving  to  bind 
the  group  together.  Any  truly  Khmer  community  site  would  host  both 
the  religious  and  social  events  associated  with  Buddhist  beliefs.  Thus,  the 
Greensboro  Buddhist  Center,  carved  out  of  a suburban  southern  land- 
scape, has  become  a pocket  of  Southeast  Asian  space,  organized  and 
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adorned  according  to  a non-Western  aesthetic  and  sustained  by  Buddhist 
rules,  ethics,  and  modes  of  behavior. 

A sanctuary  and  meeting  ground  for  the  members  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  temple  is  a safe  place  to  be  Cambodian.  Its  very  existence  testifies 
to  the  needs  of  this  community  to  re-establish  and  share  their  identity 
through  doing  all  things  Cambodian:  listening  to  Cambodian  music, 
celebrating  Cambodian  holidays,  speaking  the  Khmer  language,  wearing 
Cambodian-style  clothing,  eating  Cambodian  food,  and  appreciating 
Cambodian  dance. 

Buddhist  monks  play  an  important  role  in  most  Cambodian  com- 
munities. Because  Buddhist  monastic  rules  prohibit  a monk  from 
owning  anything  except  his  orange  robe  and  alms  bowl,  monks  depend 
on  the  community  for  food,  shelter,  health  care,  and  household  goods. 
In  return,  they  serve  as  role  models  and  provide  moral  leadership,  bless- 
ings, and  spiritual  guidance.  They  also  serve  as  mental  health  counselors, 
teachers,  and  mentors. 


Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb,  spiritual  leader  of  the  Greensboro  Buddhist 
Center.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley,  2003. 
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The  head  monk,  Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb,  moved  to 
Greensboro  in  1988  from  aTheravada  Buddhist  temple  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Originally  from  an  ethnically  Khmer  region  of  Thailand, 
Phramaha  Sambimb  was  uniquely  qualified  to  become  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center.  He  speaks  five  languages  flu- 
ently— Thai,  Lao,  Khmer,  English,  and  Pali — enabling  him  to  minister 
to  many  of  the  fledgling  Southeast  Asian  communities  in  the  North 
Carolina  Piedmont  region.  Utilizing  his  diplomatic  skills,  he  insisted 
that  the  Greensboro  Buddhist  center  embrace  fellow  Theravada 
Buddhists,  members  of  the  Lao  and  Thai  American  communities,  in 
addition  to  the  founding  Cambodian  families.  His  work  and  dedication 
have  brought  valuable  cooperation  and  stability  to  these  growing 
Southeast  Asian  communities. 


fiWSOS: 

daindscdiase  Asisassan?? 

Creating  Community  Through  Local  and  Global  Connections 

Social,  religious,  and  community  events  provide  important  opportu- 
nities for  the  Cambodian  community  to  celebrate  new  and  old 
connections.  The  New  Year  celebration,  for  example,  draws  hundreds  of 
people  to  the  temple  each  April  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to 
Buddhism  and  to  share  their  pride  in  their  identity  and  traditions. 
Friends  are  invited  from  outside  the  community  to  learn  about 
Cambodian  customs,  foodways,  and  religious  practices  at  this  event. 

Beginning  in  April  1983,  just  months  after  the  first  Cambodian 
refugee  families  arrived  in  Greensboro,  the  fledgling  community  mount- 
ed a New  Year  celebration  ( Choi  Chhnam).  Although  their  primary  aim 
was  to  celebrate  an  important  annual  holiday,  maintaining  this  tradition 
in  America  also  allowed  the  Cambodians  to  assert  their  Khmer  identity 
as  distinct  from  the  larger  society.  The  New  Year  festival  provides  an 
interesting  lens  through  which  tradition,  adaptation,  ethnicity,  and  iden- 
tity can  be  explored.  Held  in  Cambodian  communities  across  the  United 
States  in  mid-April,  New  Year  is  the  biggest  temple  festival  of  the  year.  It 
is  a part  of  an  annual  calendar  of  ceremonies  that  includes  major  events 
such  as  the  May  celebration  of  Visakha  Puja  Day,  the  day  of  the  birth, 
enlightenment,  and  death  of  the  Buddha;  the  summer  celebration  of 
Buddhist  Lent;  and  the  fall  Kathin  ceremony  in  which  the  congregation 
presents  new  robes  and  personal  supplies  to  the  monks. 
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In  Southeast  Asia,  New  Year  is  a multi-day  celebration  but  in  the 
United  States,  the  celebration  is  scheduled  for  just  one  day,  usually  a 
Sunday.  “We  have  to  find  the  right  date,  the  right  weekend  so  we  can  get 
together”  explains  Oum  Sokhum.  “If  the  13  is  on  Monday,  we  cannot 
do  it  on  13  over  here  [in  the  United  States]  because  people  can’t  get  off 
work,  so  we  have  to  do  the  13  or  18,  the  day  is  different.  [In  Cambodia] 
every  single  family  has  the  day  off  and  go  to  temple,  celebrate  together, 
but  over  here  [in  the  United  States],  not  every  one  of  them.”10  Oum’s 
comment  demonstrates  one  of  the  ways  the  community  has  negotiated 
the  demands  of  old  world  practices  with  the  reality  of  the  new  world 
environment.  The  Cambodians  chose  to  make  the  holiday  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  community  by  changing  the  date  rather  than  adhering  to  an 
ancient  tradition  that  set  the  date  for  the  holiday  based  on  the  calcula- 
tions of  astrologers. 

Community  elder  Loch  Krang  recalls  the  New  Year  celebration  as  a 
very  special  time  in  Cambodia.  As  translated  by  her  granddaughter,  she 
explains,  “You  can’t  do  any  work,  you  can’t  bring  water  in,  you  can’t  go 
to  the  rice  fields,  you  have  to  prepare  and  cut  wood  ahead.  You  clean 
house  so  when  the  god  or  goddess  comes,  they  will  bless  the  house.  You 
do  all  this  so  that  during  New  Year  you  can  go  to  all  the  [surrounding] 
temples.”11 

Specific  preparations  for  the  New  Year  celebration  at  the 
Greensboro  Buddhist  Center  begin  days — sometimes  weeks  or 
months — in  advance  of  the  actual  April  event.  Along  with  tending  gar- 
dens, mowing  grass,  and  cleaning  the  buildings,  members  of  the 
community  prepare  Buddha  statues  for  their  move  to  outdoor  offering 
stations.  They  bring  out  canopied  tables  and  carts  for  the  Buddha  stat- 
ues. If  the  appropriate  altar  tables  or  structures  are  not  available,  head 
monk  Phramaha  Somsak  Sambimb  and  local  carpenters  and  metal 
workers  create  them. 

A few  days  before  the  New  Year,  when  the  preparations  are  nearly 
complete,  people  start  to  arrive  at  the  temple.  The  stream  becomes  a river 
and  by  mid-morning  of  the  appointed  Sunday  celebration,  the  grounds 
are  filled  with  vans  and  cars  carrying  families  and  their  offerings. 
Disembarking  from  their  vehicles  in  the  parking  lot,  the  people  pour 
into  the  sala,  the  large  meeting  area  behind  one  of  the  temple’s  two 
buildings.  Through  the  painted  steel  gateways  and  down  the  stairs,  they 
run  a colorful  gauntlet  between  the  tables — where  Kep  Kong  is  collect- 
ing donations  for  the  temple  and  noting  them  in  the  ledger  book — and 
the  raffle  trees,  made  of  large  branches  hung  with  little  numbered  bun- 
dles wrapped  in  brightly  colored  cellophane.  Everyone  is  dressed  in  fine 
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new  clothing;  the  women  and  teenage  girls  adorn  themselves  in  impres- 
sive traditional  silk  sarong-style  skirts  and  fitted  tops  in  deep  fuchsia, 
berry  red  or  spring  green.  The  men  often  choose  crisp  American  suits  or 
stylishly  trimmed  dress  shirts.  Many  of  the  older  people  wear  kbunn — a 
long  piece  of  cotton  or  silk  fabric  wrapped  loosely  to  create  pantaloons — 
white  cotton  or  lace  tops  and  kanseng  bong  goh , long  fabric  scarves 
wrapped  around  the  body  and  over  one  shoulder.  Small  children  are 
dressed  either  in  traditional  clothing  or  in  ruffled  American-style  Easter 
dresses  or  coordinated  outfits. 

No  one  walks  in  empty-handed.  People  arrive  laden  with  huge 
quantities  of  food;  bags  and  hampers  overflow  with  paper  products, 
canned  fruits,  giant  plastic  bottles  of  soda,  towels,  soap,  toothbrushes 
and  toothpaste,  and  altar  donations  such  as  flowers,  incense,  and  can- 
dles. Pockets  and  purses  carry  money  for  contributions  to  temple 
maintenance  and  expansion.  Some  families  offer  elaborate  money  trees, 
fashioned  from  decorated  branches  and  streamers  made  of  bills  careful- 
ly pinned  together  end  to  end.  A miniature  forest  appears  when  the  trees 
are  all  placed  as  donations  to  the  temple  on  the  mats  before  the  monks’ 
platform. 

Families  settle  upon  the  mat-covered  floor  and  prepare  for  the  cere- 
mony. Children  depart  to  join  their  cohorts  on  the  basketball  courts  or 
at  the  food  booths  that  line  the  gravel  driveway  bisecting  the  two  temple 
properties.  The  flow  of  people  turns  into  waves  of  motion  and  color  and 
noise.  Voices  speaking  in  Khmer,  Lao,  Thai,  and  English  rise  and  fall  as 
friends  greet  friends.  Children  scamper  and  play  amid  food  and  family. 
The  barkers  at  the  donation  stations  and  the  raffle  tree  work  to  attract 
attention  to  their  displays.  “The  temple  is  important  for  us  because  when 
we  have  ceremony,  we  must  be  all  the  friend.  When  we  don’t  have  cere- 
mony, [we]  cannot  find  them,”  explains  Kep  Kong.12 

The  picnic  tables  lined  up  at  the  back  of  the  sala  are  covered  with 
food — noodles,  vegetables,  soups,  stir-fries,  desserts,  and  mounds  upon 
mounds  of  rice.  On  the  far  side  of  the  sala,  in  the  outdoor  cooking  area, 
industrial-size  pots  mounted  on  freestanding  gas  burners  and  filled  with 
meat  and  vegetable  soups  bubble  away,  filling  the  air  with  the  scent  of 
curry  and  basil  and  lemongrass.  Circles  of  women  with  knives  and  small 
cutting  boards  chop  leafy  greens  and  long  beans  and  miniature  eggplants 
from  the  temple’s  gardens  for  dipping  into  the  spicy  hot  namprik  sauces. 
The  cooks,  and  those  who  have  brought  food  from  home,  load  large 
trays  with  bowls  and  plates  filled  with  all  of  these  dishes  in  preparation 
for  the  meal  that  will  later  be  offered  to  the  monks.  Each  family  wants 
to  ensure  that  the  food  they  prepared  is  included  on  several  trays  so  that 
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New  Year  celebration  at  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center.  Members  of  the  community  here 
place  cooked  rice  into  the  monks’  alms  bowls.  In  Cambodia,  monks  would  normally 
walk  from  house  to  house  to  collect  their  rice.  With  Cambodian  families  spread  out 
over  many  miles  in  North  Carolina,  families  now  come  to  the  temple  with  their  offer- 
ings. The  technological  bridging  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  is  illustrated  by  the 
video  camera  (left  foreground)  recording  the  event  for  viewing  by  relatives  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley,  2003. 

all  five  of  the  monks  will  find  it  within  reach  when  the  trays  are  laid  in 
front  of  them.  The  laity  accrue  tremendous  merit  for  themselves  and  for 
deceased  family  members  by  making  food  offerings  to  the  monks.  They 
achieve  considerable  status  among  their  peers  for  making  appealing  tra- 
ditional dishes. 

The  monks  clad  in  bright  orange  robes  sit  on  a raised  platform  at  the 
front  of  the  sala.  As  usual,  the  older  people  are  seated  on  the  mats  direct- 
ly in  front  of  and  closest  to  the  monks.  Typically,  Phramaha  Sambimb 
wanders  around  the  platform  with  a cordless  microphone  in  hand,  mak- 
ing comments  and  giving  directions  to  those  people  who  seem  to  need 
them.  More  families  arrive  and  it  begins  to  look  crowded — the  visitors 
seated  on  the  floor  extend  almost  all  the  way  to  the  overflowing  picnic 
tables  on  one  edge  and  to  the  food  offering  trays,  now  stacked  with  filled 
bowls,  on  the  other. 

People  are  everywhere — inside  the  temple,  out  in  the  sala , along  the 
driveway,  and  back  on  the  basketball  and  volleyball  courts — all  busily 
visiting  or  working  or  playing.  Homemade  booths  roofed  with  blue  plas- 
tic tarps  line  the  driveway  and  create  an  ad  hoc  marketplace.  They  sell 
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prepared  food,  clothing,  fresh  vegetables,  and  toys.  Boys  and  young  men 
ring  the  courts,  cheering  for  friends  and  teammates. 

No  specific  schedule  harnesses  the  energy  of  the  New  Year  celebra- 
tion, but  the  mornings  activities  are  bounded  by  the  Buddhist  rule 
dictating  that  the  monks  eat  prior  to  noon.  When  the  crowd  reaches  a 
critical  mass,  the  monks’  round  wooden  alms  bowls  and  lids  are  lined  up 
on  several  folding  tables  set  alongside  the  floor  mats  that  form  the  seat- 
ing area.  In  Southeast  Asia,  monks  set  out  from  their  temples  each 
morning  carrying  their  alms  bowls,  traveling  on  foot  from  house  to 
house  in  search  of  food  for  their  daily  meal.  The  bowls  are  being  pre- 
pared to  receive  donations,  primarily  rice,  from  the  gathered  crowd.  The 
donations  from  the  laity  overwhelm  the  alms  bowls,  while  the  blessings 
from  the  monks  in  the  form  of  chanting  wash  over  the  celebrants. 

The  monks  begin  the  ceremony  by  reaching  for  a ball  of  white 
string,  already  threaded  through  the  hands  of  many  of  the  Buddha  stat- 
ues elevated  on  the  altar  next  to  them.  Unwinding  and  passing  the  string 
down  the  line  from  one  monk  to  the  next,  they  become  both  physically 
and  metaphorically  connected  to  the  Buddha  images. 

Phramaha  Sambimb  sits  closest  to  the  altar  with  the  other  monks 
arranged  next  to  him  in  relation  to  their  years  of  service.  Once  the  last 


The  annual  Kathin  celebration  when  the  monks  receive  new  robes,  food,  and  personal 
supplies.  The  honor  accorded  to  the  elderly  is  here  apparent  in  their  proximity  to  the 
monks.  Younger  people  pray  behind  their  parents  and  grandparents.  Photo  by  Cedric  N. 
Chatterley,  2003. 
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monk  in  the  line  receives  the  string,  they  all  close  their  eyes,  draw  their 
hands  to  their  chests,  palms  together,  and  begin  chanting  in  the  ancient 
language  of  Pali.  The  repetitive  tones  of  the  chanting,  with  their  limited 
harmonic  range,  provide  a sharp  contrast  to  the  vivid  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  crowd.  The  monks’  voices  move  in  and  out  of  the  stream  of  song 
as  they  pause  to  breathe.  Several  of  the  monks  hold  microphones  to 
amplify  the  sound  across  the  temple  grounds.  The  laypeople  receive  the 
chanting  solemnly  with  their  feet  tucked  carefully  beneath  their  bodies 
and,  like  the  monks,  they  have  their  palms  together  close  to  their  chests 
or  faces. 

Amid  the  calming  drone  of  the  unison  chanting,  people  of  all  ages 
begin  to  rise  and  form  a line  approaching  the  tables.  They  carry  bowls  of 
rice,  fresh  fruit,  cellophane-wrapped  cakes,  and  one  dollar  bills.  Standing 
in  front  of  each  bowl  in  succession,  they  pause  and  lift  their  donations 
to  their  foreheads.  Lowering  their  bowls,  they  spoon  rice  into  each  of  the 
monks’  alms  bowls  and  place  fruit,  money,  and  sweets  in  the  lids.  The 
bowls  and  lids  are  soon  overwhelmed  with  donations.  A group  of  men 
monitoring  the  table  darts  in  and  out  of  the  line,  emptying  bowls  and 
lids  as  needed,  dividing  the  donations  into  groups:  rice  into  a large  pot, 
money  collected  for  counting,  and  fruit,  cakes,  and  candies  into  plastic 
bags  for  later  redistribution.  Just  as  the  string  held  by  the  monks  con- 
nects them  to  the  Buddha  and  Buddha-power,  this  ritual  symbolically 
transfers  the  merit  accrued  by  the  laity  to  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  rel- 
atives. All  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  this  ceremony,  even 
Americans  who  may  not  completely  understand  the  significance  of  their 
actions.  The  line  winds  around  the  seating  area  and  subsides  only  after 
about  twenty  minutes  of  continuous  chanting. 

Once  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  completed,  it  is  time  to  make  food 
offerings  to  the  monks  seated  on  the  elevated  platform.  The  trays,  now 
filled  with  aromatic  and  flavorful  Asian  culinary  specialties,  are  handed 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  several  men  who  place  them  in  front  of 
the  monks.  Even  though  women  do  most  of  the  cooking,  the  trays  must 
be  presented  by  men  so  that  the  rule  barring  the  monks  from  touching 
women  is  not  even  accidentally  broached.  The  alms  bowls,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  rice,  are  handed  over  from  the  donation  tables  and  placed 
beside  each  monk.  Food  accumulates  in  feast-like  proportions.  Before 
the  monks  eat,  they  engage  with  the  lay  people  in  responsive  chanting, 
praising  Buddha  and  his  teachings  as  the  path  to  enlightenment.  As  the 
monks  begin  to  eat,  small  boys  with  hand  fans  keep  the  monks  cool  and 
the  insects  at  bay. 
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The  elders  sit  and  wait  while  the  monks  eat,  knowing  those  same 
food  trays  will  come  down  from  the  platform  and  be  offered  to  them. 
Many  others  are  already  eating,  an  accommodation  to  the  American 
experience  and  a serious  departure  from  the  traditional  practice  of  the 
laity  waiting  to  eat  until  after  the  monks  have  finished.  As  the  monks 
and  the  lay  people  finish  eating,  their  attention  turns  to  a performance 
of  traditional  dance. 

Several  groups  of  dancers,  mostly  girls  and  young  women  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  make  their  way  from  their  dressing  room 
at  the  other  temple  building  to  the  performance  site.  Attired  in  simple 
kbunn  and  pastel  shirts  decorated  with  sequined  rickrack  at  the  neck,  the 
younger  dancers  are  adorned  in  golden  necklaces,  chain  sashes,  earrings, 
and  wrist  and  ankle  bracelets.  Their  hair  is  pulled  into  tight  little  buns 
and  accented  with  fresh  flowers.  As  they  remove  their  cumbersome 
American  tennis  shoes,  they  begin  transforming  themselves  into  proud 
and  elegant  Khmer  dance  artists. 

After  the  youngsters  finish,  the  older,  more  experienced  dancers, 
costumed  in  heavily  sequined  court  dance  outfits,  take  the  floor.  In 
most  of  the  Khmer  classical  repertoire,  women  dance  both  the  male  and 
female  roles  and  their  outfits  and  headgear  are  designed  to  indicate  the 
gender  of  their  dance  persona.  Traditionally,  these  outfits  were  made  of 
the  finest  silks  and  decorated  with  gemstones.  Now,  layers  of  fabric 
sparkling  with  beads  and  sequins  complement  and  accentuate  each 
dancer’s  movements.  Atop  their  heads  are  tall,  pointed  crowns  that 
punctuate  the  gently  expressive  head  movements  choreographed  within 
the  dance. 

On  deeply  flexed  knees  and  feet,  the  dancers  glide  across  the  floor  so 
smoothly  that  they  seem  to  float.  Long,  extended  fingers  acutely  arched 
to  form  curved  hand  positions  are  combined  with  subtle  head  move- 
ments and  facial  expressions  to  tell  mythical  Khmer  stories  of  good 
versus  evil,  man  versus  gods,  and  men  versus  women. 

By  this  time,  it  is  mid-afternoon,  and  the  festival  reaches  a turning 
point.  Some  people  depart,  especially  those  who  have  traveled  long  dis- 
tances and  must  now  make  the  return  journey.  Yet  many  of  the  adults 
and  elders  turn  their  attention  to  Phramaha  Sambimb,  who  takes  this 
time  to  talk  to  the  crowd  about  the  prognostications  associated  with  the 
New  Year  ceremony. 

As  the  monk  updates  the  older  generation  on  temple  business,  most 
of  the  young  people  have  changed  into  casual  clothes  and  have  joined  the 
melee  of  the  bathing  ceremony.  Elder  Loch  Krang  recalls  that  in 
Cambodia  the  food  offerings  to  the  monks  ended  the  ceremonial  por- 
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New  Year  dousing  with  water  and  shaving  cream  at  the  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center. 
Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley ; 2003. 


tions  of  the  festival  day.  When  the  monks  finished  eating,  the  people 
would  collect  water  into  large  barrels  to  bathe  the  older  people.  Water 
was  also  offered  to  the  monks  who  would  wash  themselves.  A little  per- 
fumed water  was  then  splashed  on  the  monks  and  then  on  the  older 
people.  The  worshippers  then  splashed  one  another  using  the  remaining 
scented  water.13 

In  the  United  States,  this  splashing  has  turned  into  full-blown  water 
fights,  complete  with  buckets,  squirtguns,  and  titanic  “supersoakers,” 
which  rule  all  areas  of  the  temple  away  from  the  sala.  During  this  part  of 
the  New  Year  celebration,  many  of  the  social  conventions  that  govern 
appropriate  behavior,  particularly  among  people  of  different  age  groups 
and  genders,  are  discarded.  No  one  is  safe  from  the  showers  of  water,  shav- 
ing cream,  and  baby  powder  that  are  liberally  cast  upon  any  person  in  the 
thrower’s  vicinity.  During  the  hot,  dry  season  in  Southeast  Asia  when  this 
festival  takes  place,  tossing  water  is  also  viewed  as  a necessary  invocation 
to  the  rain  and  to  insure  a good  planting  season. 

The  teenagers  are  especially  keen  on  dousing  members  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  until  they  all  become  completely  wet  and  covered  in  white 
powder  or  cream.  Many  a courtship  begins  with  a bit  of  “play”  at  the 
New  Year  festival.  Even  adults  engage  in  the  surprise  attack,  sneaking  up 
from  behind  to  pour  a small  stream  of  water  down  the  collar  of  a friend 
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or  family  member.  Ostensibly  viewed  as  a blessing,  the  recipient  of  the 
“bathing”  has  little  grounds  for  complaint. 

Similar  to  the  celebration  in  Cambodia,  not  all  of  the  water  rituals 
are  so  mischievous.  In  mid  to  late  afternoon,  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  chairs  are  lined  up  in  a sunny  part  of  the  sala.  The  resident 
monks  and  many  of  the  oldest  people  attending  the  ceremony  are  invit- 
ed to  be  seated  and  have  their  shoes  removed.  A large  bowl  of  sweetly 
scented  water  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  line  next  to  a vase  of  fresh 
flowers.  Celebrants  choose  a flower  blossom,  dip  a cup  in  the  water,  and 
then  crouch  down  in  front  of  the  first  monk.  Slowly  dripping  water  over 
the  hands  of  the  monk  and  then  using  the  flower  to  sprinkle  the  water 
over  his  feet,  the  layperson  is  humbly  requesting  forgiveness  for  his  or 
her  transgressions,  offering  respect  in  return.  This  ritual  is  repeated  with 
each  monk  or  elder  seated  in  the  line.  The  monks  or  elders  often  say  a 
few  words  of  blessing  and  sprinkle  water  onto  the  kneeling  supplicants 
head. 

As  the  afternoon  progresses  toward  evening,  the  activities  of  the  day 
wind  down  and  many  families  load  their  cars  with  their  now-empty 
hampers  and  food  containers  and  return  home.  The  older  people  who 
remain  settle  into  small  groups  in  the  sala  to  rest  and  visit  with  the 
monks  and  each  other.  Nearby,  several  women  are  fashioning  an  evening 
meal  from  the  days  leftovers.  Activity  in  the  marketplace  begins  to  dwin- 


Symbolic  bathing  of  the  elderly  during  the  New  Year  celebration.  Sokita  Ksa  here 
shows  respect  by  sprinkling  perfumed  water  into  the  palms  of  her  grandmother,  Loch 
Krang.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley,  2003. 
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die  as  the  supplies  of  food  and  products  ate  reduced.  Back  near  the  vol- 
leyball courts,  the  men  gather  to  socialize,  engage  in  a little  friendly 
gambling,  and  sometimes  even  sing  karaoke.  The  sounds  of  car  stereos 
playing  contemporary  Khmer  music  carry  through  the  temple  grounds. 
Phramaha  Sambimb  recruits  young  people  to  begin  cleaning  up,  filling 
their  plastic  garbage  bags  with  the  remains  of  the  celebration. 

Many  of  the  core  cultural  values  of  this  community  are  performed 
in  an  intensified  manner  during  the  New  Year  festival.  Generosity,  reci- 
procity, gratitude,  and  respect  for  family — particularly  elders — and  a 
dedication  to  maintaining  Khmer  cultural  arts  and  practices  underlie  all 
of  the  sacred  and  secular  rituals  and  activities  central  to  this  performance 
event.  The  festival  works  for  the  community  and  the  community  works 
to  keep  the  festival  relevant  to  all  of  its  members.  Participation  provides 
an  important  sense  of  belonging,  a signal  of  membership,  and  reinforce- 
ment of  a Khmer  identity.  While  the  festival  may  not  be  an  exact 
replication  of  the  events  held  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  plays  a similar  role, 
offering  the  community  an  annual  reminder  of  the  values  and  traditions 
that  shape  the  Khmer  experience.  Community  members  understand  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  New  Year  tradition,  despite  challenges 
presented  by  their  new  lives. 

The  community’s  ability  to  adapt  this  annual  rite  to  meet  its  needs 
in  the  American  environment  does  not  have  to  be  viewed  as  a dilution 
or  rejection  of  tradition.  As  folklorist  Barre  Toelken  has  observed  in  his 
work  with  American  Indian  celebrations,  "...  the  fact  that  powwow  cul- 
ture is  different  from  the  older  tribal  culture  is  not  a sign  of  cultural 
slippage  but  of  selective,  intensified,  ethnic  tenacity”  (134).  From  this 
intense  performance  of  cultural  values,  personality,  and  “Khmerness” 
emerges  a fledgling  Cambodian  American  identity  that  incorporates  tra- 
ditional cultural  practice  and  adaptations  of  those  traditions  with  new 
ideas  and  "invented”  traditions.  The  New  Year  celebration  synthesizes 
contributions  from  every  generation,  becoming  a meaningful  and  rele- 
vant event  that  provides  each  individual  with  an  experiential  backdrop 
for  exploring  and  defining  their  own  Khmer  identity  in  an  American 
social  landscape. 

Increasing  access  to  friends  and  family  in  Cambodia  has  further 
complicated  this  process  of  defining  a Cambodian  American  identity. 
The  improving  political  situation  in  Cambodia  has  allowed  many 
refugees  to  begin  re-establishing  ties  with  relatives  and  business  associates 
and  to  travel  back  for  extended  visits.  In  addition,  many  Cambodian 
Americans  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  family  members  back 
home.  Communities  in  the  United  States  have  begun  raising  money  to 
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support  schools,  temples,  and  hospitals,  and  to  provide  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  poor.  After  a recent  trip  home,  Hun  Som  observed,  “The 
Cambodia  that  I’ve  gone  to  visit,  I see  that  it  has  prospered  a lot.  Because 
of  the  dollars  from  America  that  was  sent  by  us  Khmers  who  helped 
sponsor  ceremonies  and  donations.  And  also  some  Khmers  are  national- 
istic and  they  worked  to  rebuild  the  country,  make  it  pretty  and 
prosperous  again.  But  ultimately  it’s  America  nowadays,  Americans  who 
really  help  us  because  they’ve  seen  it  already.”14  Cambodians  in 
Greensboro  have  provided  funds  to  build  a school  in  Cambodia  and 
replace  Buddha  statues  and  other  ceremonial  objects  destroyed  during 
the  war. 

E-mail  networks,  websites,  and  listservs  help  the  more  technological- 
ly sophisticated  younger  generation  make  and  maintain  connections 
with  others  in  Cambodian  communities  across  the  globe.  They  spend 
time  in  Cambodian  chat  rooms  discussing  politics,  the  arts,  and  issues 
relevant  to  their  lives.  They  utilize  websites  to  hear  the  most  recent 
Cambodian  and  Cambodian  American  musical  and  video  releases,  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  identify  potential  marriage  partners.  Databases  and 
improved  international  communications  networks  have  also  helped 
Cambodians  determine  the  plight  of  family  members  with  whom  they 
lost  contact  during  the  time  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

In  1995,  Phal  Sum  learned  that  some  of  his  family  members  had 
survived  the  Khmer  Rouge  purges  and  had  been  looking  for  him.  He 
learned  that  he  was  no  longer  an  orphan.  By  this  time,  he  had  married 
and  was  raising  two  small  children.  He  was  determined  to  return  to 
Cambodia  to  reunite  with  his  family  but  he  felt  he  needed  to  be  finan- 
cially prepared.  During  years  of  factory  employment,  Phal  worked  hard 
and  accepted  any  overtime  he  was  offered  so  that  he  could  save  money 
for  his  trip.  He  also  carefully  determined  what  he  would  need  to  make 
significant  gifts  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  In  2000,  a tearful  reunion  was 
followed  by  a boisterous  three-day  party  and  several  weeks  of  visiting. 
Phal  and  his  Cambodian  family  traveled  to  Phnom  Penh  to  visit  the 
royal  palace,  temples,  and  other  important  sites.  On  his  next  trip,  Phal  is 
hoping  to  introduce  his  children  to  their  grandmother  and  his  wife  to  his 
sisters.  His  responsibilities  as  the  oldest  son  in  the  family  are  now 
expanded  and  he  continues  to  help  his  mother  and  sisters  when  he  can. 
His  job  and  his  family  responsibilities  have  kept  him  from  taking  an 
active  role  these  days  as  a dance  teacher  at  the  temple,  but  he  continues 
to  play  his  drum  for  important  Buddhist  ceremonial  processions. 

For  many  people  like  Phal,  born  in  Cambodia  but  shaped  as  young 
adults  in  the  United  States,  cultural  traditions  bind  them  to  their  child- 
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hood  memories  and  their  homeland  as  they  formulate  a blended 
Cambodian  American  identity.  Elders  like  Kep  Kong  still  view  them- 
selves as  visitors  here.  Kep’s  daughter  Ran  recalls,  “From  my  dad’s  point 
of  view,  you  know,  first  and  foremost,  this  is  America,  this  isn’t 
Cambodia.  First  and  foremost,  he’s  an  immigrant,  a refugee.  He’s  bor- 
rowing somebody  else’s  home  to  live  in.”  For  Cambodians  in  North 
Carolina  and  around  the  globe,  the  struggle  continues  to  craft  an  identi- 
ty that  honors  all  of  their  experiences.  Vandy  Chhum  eloquently  sums 
up  this  struggle  when  she  says,  “Cambodia  is  my  motherland,  United 
States  my  fatherland.  Cambodia  born  me,  United  States  feed  me.  That’s 
how  it  is.”15 
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Ran  Kong’s  1984  Inter-governmental  Committee  for 
Migration  (ICM)  identification  tag.  Tags  or  badges 
like  these  were  displayed  as  refugees  navigated  their 
journeys  to  new  locations.  Photo  courtesy  of  Ran  Kong. 
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Family  Narratives:  Reflections  on 
From  Cambodia  to  Greensboro 
~ by  Jill  Hemming 


eaching  the  top  of  the  wide,  circular  staircase  of  the 
Greensboro  Historical  Museum  on  a cold  December  after- 
noon, my  husband  Colin,  our  two  sons,  Graham  (6)  and  Benjamin  (4), 
and  I met  an  overflowing  crowd  gathered  outside  the  exhibit,  From 
Cambodia  to  Greensboro:  Tracing  the  Journeys  of  New  North  Carolinians. 
We  could  hear  the  chanting  of  Buddhist  monks  blessing  the  opening  of 
the  event.  Just  inside  the  entrance,  a collection  of  footgear — shoes, 
boots,  sneakers  of  all  sizes  and  shapes — lay  on  the  floor,  removed  by  their 
owners  in  respect  for  a sacred  place.  Ducking  low — and  in  our  socks — 
we  slipped  through  a break  in  the  crowd  and  settled  next  to  an  older 
Cambodian  woman  accompanied  by  two  boys  of  her  own.  There  in  that 
room,  walls  alive  with  vibrant  photographs,  we  joined  people  kneeling, 
many  entranced  in  devotion.  Others  stood  reverently  until  the  blessings 
concluded. 

Next  door  in  the  adjacent  exhibit,  oil-painted  Confederate  soldiers 
charged  in  their  frames,  frozen  next  to  cases  of  muskets  and  uniforms. 
My  boys  heard  their  call  and  hustled  me  in  to  see  their  battle  as  we  let 
the  crowd  clear  down  to  the  reception  on  the  ground  floor.  Then  we  re- 
entered the  exhibit,  moving  slowly  through  past  and  present  images  of 
families:  refugees  in  faded  snapshots  are  now  extended  families  in  their 
new  home;  artifacts  and  narratives  forge  group  solidarity  and  search  for 
what  is  re-usable  from  the  past;  creative  uses  of  modern  technology,  like 
the  Internet,  build  and  maintain  ties  across  distance  and  over  time;  and 
throughout  the  exhibit,  color-saturated  and  powerfully  rendered  photo- 
graphs offer  glimpses  of  the  past.  Three  teenage  girls  huddled  together, 
giggling  as  they  looked  at  the  images.  I caught  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
girls  and  asked  if  she  was  in  any  of  the  photos.  Bashfully  pleased,  she  led 
me  to  a family  portrait  and  showed  me  where  she  stood  smiling  between 
her  siblings. 

Graham  wondered  aloud  if  he  could  pull  a bottle  of  soda  pop  out  of 
the  laundry  basket  of  groceries  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a large  Buddhist 
altar.  I had  to  explain  to  him  that  the  basket  was  part  of  the  exhibit, 
showing  us  what  it  would  be  like  if  we  were  really  in  a temple.  He  won- 
dered why  there  was  toilet  paper  in  the  basket,  so  we  talked  about  how 
the  people  who  go  to  the  temple  to  visit  or  to  pray  also  help  to  provide 
the  monks  with  things  they  need. 
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On  our  trip  downstairs,  we  passed  a table  set  up  for  writing  the 
Khmer  alphabet.  Various  Khmer  words  were  written  above  the  English 
equivalent,  and  pens  were  provided  to  let  visitors  try  their  hands  at  the 
elaborate  and  swirling  shapes.  As  my  boys  got  to  work,  I recognized  a 
couple  from  the  photographs,  nodding  and  chuckling  over  our  interest. 
“Good  job!  Good  job!”  The  couple  came  to  Greensboro  before  starting 
a family,  and  now  they  care  for  their  first  grandchild.  They  insisted  we 
must  go  down  to  the  food  before  it  was  all  gone. 

With  only  standing  room  left  for  the  Temple  Dancers’  performance, 
we  settled  for  some  crackly  egg  rolls  and  bean  curd  cookies.  Except  for  a 
couple  of  monks  in  bright  orange  robes  and  a few  stragglers  picking  over 
the  last  crumbs,  everyone  was  in  the  auditorium.  So  we  took  a slow  stroll 
through  the  yesteryear  exhibits  on  the  ground  floor  with  the  flavors  of 
Asian  spices  lingering  on  our  tongues. 

On  our  walk  to  the  car,  through  the  frigid  cold  and  gray  concrete  of 
downtown  Greensboro,  we  wondered  aloud  at  the  infusion  of  color  and 
life  we  experienced  in  that  small  exhibit  space.  And  we  reflected  on  the 
profound  effect  of  a thoughtful  folklorist’s  perspective  as  expressed  in  the 
exhibit  narrative — a narrative  focused  on  the  subtle  story  of  families 
gathering  the  forces  of  faith,  solidarity,  remembrance,  and  culture  to 
remain  intact  for  themselves  and  their  children.  This  exhibit  could  have 
taken  many  forms,  depending  on  the  orientation  of  the  curator.  In  this 
case,  we  came  away  struck  by  the  value  of  a folklorist’s  guiding  hand.  To 
focus  the  exhibit  on  the  deepest  threads  of  meaning  for  the  community, 
their  familial  relationships  and  spiritual  traditions,  honored  them  in  a 
way  that  few  other  presentations  could  achieve. 
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Citations  for  the  Brown-Hudson  and  Community  Traditions  awards  (pp. 
36-48)  were  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society.  The  meeting  occurred  on  March  22,  2003,  at  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies  at  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


2003  Brown-Hudson  Awards 

Luther  Mayer:  Blues  Singer 

~ presented  by  Tim  Duffy 
~ citation  by  Wesley  Wilkes 


uther  Mayer,  known  as  “Captain  Luke,”  was  born  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  in  1926.  He  grew  up  on  his  grand- 
parents’ farm  in  nearby  Clinton,  where  he  walked  barefoot  in  the  furrows 
behind  the  plow  as  his  Uncle  Jesse  worked  and  sang  to  his  mule.  Luke’s 
ambition  at  the  time  was  to  learn  to  drive  a mule.  It  was  a skill  he  never 

achieved,  but  he  soaked  up  the 
music  of  the  countryside  as  Jesse 
played  his  harmonica  on  the 
evening  porch.  At  fourteen,  he 
moved  to  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  where  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  carried  him  increasingly 
out  of  school  and  into  the  work 
force.  At  seventeen,  he  went  to 
work  for  LaSalle  Bell,  a junkman 
who  demanded  a full  day’s  work 
from  his  young  employee.  LaSalle 
was  a large  man  and  Luke  soon 
learned  to  lift  his  own  end  of  a 
scrap  motor  and  heave  it  onto  a 
flatbed  truck  without  pause  or 
complaint.  Early  on,  he  had 
developed  a talent  for  imitation,  and  Luke  began  to  sing  the  songs  he 
heard  on  the  radio,  everything  from  the  big  band  singers  to  hillbilly  bal- 
lads. 


Luther  Mayer.  Photo  courtesy  of  Music  Maker 
Relief  Foundation. 


Luke  was  blessed  with  a deep  natural  baritone.  He  was  accustomed 
to  carrying  the  low  parts  in  church,  and  his  abilities  soon  caught  the 
attention  of  Otis  King,  who  taught  him  how  to  hold  the  low  notes  and 
make  them  rise  and  fall.  Luke  was  soon  singing  bass  professionally  in  the 
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King’s  Gospel  Quintet.  He  also  began  to  entertain  at  informal  gather- 
ings, an  avocation  that  endeared  him  to  friends  and  strangers  alike 
throughout  his  life.  Accompanied  by  whatever  instrumentation  was 
available,  Luke  traveled  in  a wide  circle  from  Winston-Salem,  perform- 
ing in  African-American  drink-houses  throughout  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont.  His  repertoire  grew  with  the  popular  music  of  the  changing 
times  to  include  comedy  routines,  like  renditions  of  Amos  V Andy  skits 
with  inflection-perfect  renditions  of  every  character.  He  worked  contin- 
ually, raising  four  girls  and  two  boys  in  Winston-Salem.  In  1969,  he 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  worked  for  four  years  in  the  garment 
industry  until  called  back  to  Winston-Salem  for  a family  emergency.  He 
has  remained  there  since. 

A chance  encounter  in  the  early  seventies  led  to  a long  association 
with  Guitar  Gabriel.  Gabe  was  a master  of  the  country  blues,  another 
musical  form  that  suited  Luke’s  voice  perfectly,  and  the  two  became  fix- 
tures in  the  Winston-Salem  drink-house  scene,  providing  a nucleus  of 
entertainment  in  their  community  alongside  such  local  luminaries  as 
Macavine  Hayes,  Whistlin’  Britches,  Willa  Mae  Buckner,  and  Mr.  Q. 
Sometime  early  in  this  period  a seafarer’s  cap  caught  Luke’s  eye  in  Miller’s 
Variety  Store.  Instantly,  he  became  “Captain”  Luke.  Although  complete- 
ly unfamiliar  with  boats,  Luke  was  a leader  of  men  by  anyone’s  standards: 
the  handle  fit  and  it  stuck. 

Captain  Luke’s  body  has  been  sculpted  by  a lifetime  of  labor.  His 
formative  years  under  the  scrap-metal  tutelage  of  Mr.  Bell  built  biceps 
that  fifty  years  later  swell  forth  from  his  sleeveless  shirt  like  a young  ath- 
lete’s. The  thick,  roped  muscles  of  his  arms  ripple  as  he  lifts  a thin  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  then  relax  as  his  arms  hang  loose,  almost  akimbo,  and 
his  dark  face  cracks  into  a wide  smile.  His  uncommon  combination  of 
youthful  demeanor  and  ancient  wisdom  is  perhaps  born  of  his  direct 
approach  to  the  contingencies  of  everyday  life.  Luke  has  been  taking  care 
of  business  for  a long  time.  His  is  the  yoga  of  a man  who  has  worked 
hard,  played  hard,  and  slept  well,  and  his  terse  evaluations  of  any  situa- 
tion leave  little  room  for  doubt  or  argument. 

Luke’s  music  and  art  are  rooted  firmly  in  the  African-American 
working  class,  and  the  mystique  of  his  message  refers  continually  to  the 
blues  experience.  However,  as  a pure  entertainer  in  the  milieu  of  the 
drink-houses,  Luke’s  style  and  song  selection  have  periodically  changed 
to  suit  the  needs  and  desires  of  his  audience.  The  average  blues  con- 
sumer (at  the  moment  predominately  white),  naturally  supposes  these 
to  be  the  standard  popular  forms  of  the  thirties  and  forties.  In  the  real 
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world,  the  community  has  its  own  criteria.  In  his  current  collaboration 
with  guitar  wizard  John  Ferguson,  Luke  explores  the  broad  ranges  of  the 
idiom,  from  its  roots  in  the  deep  country  (let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
country  music  has  borrowed  heavily  from  African-American  formats)  all 
the  way  to  its  modern  pop/showbiz  manifestations.  From  the  primitive 
nursery  rhyme  “Old  Black  Buck'’  to  more  familiar  sounds  of  Lightnin’ 
Hopkins  and  Guitar  Gabriel,  through  the  rhythm  n’  blues  of  Joe  Simon 
to  the  sentimental  songs  of  Billy  Eckstein  and  last  great  master  of  the 
genre,  Brook  Benton,  Luke’s  rich  dry  baritone  provides  a panoramic  tour 
of  his  musical  influences  and  arrives  at  an  unusual  convergence  that 
might  be  called  “Outsider  Lounge  Music,”  basic  and  sophisticated  in  the 
same  moment,  that  speaks  to  us  with  the  savage  perspicacity  of  Satchmo 
in  his  prime  and  swings  with  the  easy  grace  of  a young  Dean  Martin. 

For  a lifetime  of  work  as  one  of  North  Carolina’s  most  versatile 
musical  performers,  we  are  pleased  to  honor  Luther  Mayer  with  a 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award. 


Fred  David  Olson:  Guitarist 

~ citation  by  Bob  Carlin 

-red  David  Olson  is  a guitarist  from  Randolph  County  who  has 
always  stood  in  the  background,  providing  rock-solid  back-up 
for  some  of  North  Carolina’s  best  traditional  musicians.  As  a longtime 
resident  of  the  Asheboro  area,  Fred  has  never  played  music  for  a living. 
Instead,  he  supported  his  family  with  factory  work  and  played  music  as 
a sideline.  But  what  a sideline!  Since  hearing  fiddle  music  as  a child,  Fred 
has  been  smitten  with  the  instrument.  Earlier  generations  of  Olsons, 
including  Fred’s  father  and  uncle  Hiebel,  played  in  the  old  world 
Scandinavian  tradition.  In  the  1940’s,  Fred  tried  his  hand  on  a Hawaiian 
guitar  played  with  a slide.  He  also  acquired  a violin  from  Sears  and  an 
“Old  Craftsman”  acoustic  guitar  from  the  Spiegel  catalogue.  As  a gui- 
tarist, Fred  eventually  allied  himself  with  the  Piedmont’s  most 
accomplished  fiddlers. 

In  addition  to  growing  up  with  live  music  played  at  home,  Fred  also 
listened  to  music  on  his  family’s  radio.  He  especially  favored  Bill 
Monroe’s  Band,  as  well  as  the  fiddler  Tommy  Magness,  beaming  their 
way  over  WSM-650  AM  from  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  in  Nashville  on 
Saturday  nights.  Later,  when  Fred  came  of  age  and  acquired  his  own 
radio,  he  sought  out  local  fiddlers  whom  he  heard  over  the  burgeoning 
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broadcast  stations  of  North  Carolina,  including  Eskar  Hutchins,  whose 
Surry  County  Ramblers  held  forth  over  WPAQ-Mount  Airy  in  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1930s. 

After  graduating  from  Asheboro  High  School  in  1949,  Fred  worked 
for  about  three  years  at  the  Ramseur  Furniture  Company  before  being 
drafted  into  the  army.  Following  his  two-year  service  in  Korea,  Fred 
worked  at  a variety  of  textile  and  warehouse  jobs  before  retiring  from 
Burlington  Industries  in  1987. 

In  the  late  1950s,  Fred  became  acquainted  with  two  of  Randolph 
County’s  most  notable  traditional  music  makers.  Fred  met  fiddler  and 
hammered  dulcimer  player  Virgil  Craven  sometime  around  1957  or 
1958.  From  that  time  until  Virgil’s  death  in  1980,  Fred  and  Virgil  played 
music  together  at  Craven’s  home  every  other  Sunday,  in  a group  that 
included  banjoist  Glenn  Glass.  At  some  point,  Harnett  County  fiddler 
Lauchlin  Shaw  joined  their  ensemble,  allowing  Virgil  to  concentrate  on 
the  dulcimer.  During  the  1970s,  a steady  stream  of  visitors,  folklore  stu- 
dents like  Tom  Carter  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  musicians 
like  David  Holt,  and  record  producers  such  as  Barry  Poss,  visited  Virgil’s 
home  in  Cedar  Falls.  Craven’s  band  also  appeared  at  local  festivals  and 
for  university  classes,  with  the  gregarious  Fred  David  Olson  filling  the 
role  of  emcee  in  the  group. 


Lauchlin  Shaw  (left),  and  Fred  David  Olson  play  at  the  Shaw  home,  Harnett  County, 
NC.  Lauchlin  Shaw  won  a 1987  Brown-Hudson  Award  and  in  1992  received  an  NC 
Folk  Heritage  Award.  Photo  by  Anne  Kimsey,  1987,  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council,  Folklife  Program. 
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Around  the  same  time  that  Fred  joined  Virgil  Craven’s  group,  ban- 
joist  Glenn  Davis  recruited  Fred  as  guitarist  for  his  ensemble.  Glenn  also 
had  a long  history  as  a quartet  singer  and  put  Fred’s  lead  singing  to  good 
use  during  the  band’s  vocal  numbers.  Glenn  organized  a large  group  of 
musicians — Gene  Brewer  (fiddle),  Davis’s  brother-in-law  Diffie  Stout 
(guitar),  Roland  Brady  (bass),  Lauchlin  Shaw  (fiddle),  Howard  Sanders 
(fiddle),  Glenn’s  son  Larry  (guitar),  and  Jennings  Morgan  (resophonic 
guitar) — to  appear  at  an  array  of  community  functions,  such  as  church 
socials,  fiddlers’  conventions,  and  street  festivals.  Fred  and  Glenn  also 
journeyed  to  Raleigh  once  a year  to  take  part  in  the  annual  State  Fair 
Folk  Festival  that  began  in  1948  under  the  stewardship  of  Bascom  Lamar 
Lunsford. 

Today,  with  most  of  his  companions  deceased  or  incapacitated,  Fred 
enjoys  a quiet  retirement  outside  Asheboro  with  his  wife,  Vonna  Mae, 
whom  he  affectionately  calls  “Red.”  When  prompted,  Fred  occasionally 
picks  up  his  guitar  and  plays  music.  He  has  kept  up  a long-term  rela- 
tionship with  fiddler  Nolan  Johnson  of  Davidson  County.  Once  a 
month,  Fred  loads  up  his  truck  and  journeys  over  the  county  line  to 
Johnson’s  home  near  Thomasville  to  back  up  his  friend’s  playing.  “Well, 
you  miss  it,”  Fred  confided  to  me  several  years  ago,  and  he  regrets  the 
passing  of  the  older  musicians  and  their  simpler  styles  of  music.  “But 
time  marches  on,”  he  added,  “so  what  can  you  do?”  Fortunately  for  us 
and  for  future  generations,  Fred  did  not  only  share  jam  sessions,  com- 
munity events,  and  stages  at  fiddlers’  conventions  with  the  old 
musicians.  Since  1966,  Fred  also  carried  along  his  tape  recorder  and 
documented  the  repertoire  and  sounds  of  classic  North  Carolina  musi- 
cians. All  of  his  extant  tapes  have  been  copied  by  the  Southern  Folklife 
Collection,  and  Fred  has  been  extensively  interviewed  about  his  experi- 
ences for  the  archive. 

For  his  lifetime  of  work  as  a performer  and  collector  of  North 
Carolina  music,  we  are  pleased  to  recognize  Fred  David  Olson  with  a 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award. 
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Mary  Anne  McDonald: 

Public  Sector  Folklorist,  Scholar,  Documentary 
Photographer,  and  Social  Activist 

~ by  Lesley  Williams  and  Thomas  McGowan 

LESLEY:  For  over  twenty  years,  Mary  Anne  McDonald  has  worked  to 
document  and  present  folklife  in  North  Carolina.  Her  work  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  traditional  cultures,  forms  of  presentation,  and  different 
professional  settings. 

TOM:  In  her  academic  work,  as  responsibilities  of  her  “day  jobs,”  and  in 
volunteer  roles,  Mary  Anne  has  provided  dedicated  service,  exceptional 
scholarship  and  research,  and  beautiful  documentary  photography  that 
have  deepened  the  appreciation  of  folklife  in  our  state,  supported  the 
work  of  her  colleagues,  and  contributed  in  innovative  interdisciplinary 
ways  to  the  advancement  of  the  folk  arts,  public  health,  and  human  dig- 
nity. In  a time  when  academic  folklorists  and  public  sector  folklorists 
sometimes  seem  at  odds  in  competing  for  recognition  and  funds,  Mary 

Anne  has  combined  in 
exemplary  ways  the  inter- 
ests and  special 
contributions  of  both  folk- 
loristic  occupational  fields 
in  her  own  work  and  in 
supporting  the  work  of 
colleagues. 

LESLEY:  Mary  Anne 
attended  the  University  of 
Virginia.  There  in  the  late 
1970s,  she  studied  with 
Chuck  and  Nan  Perdue, 
who  in  their  work  and 
writing  have  brought  a 
notable  sensitivity  for  the 
ways  that  bureaucratic  governmental  culture  affected  local  folk  cultural 
communities.  From  these  mentors,  Mary  Anne  learned  a respect  for  the 
powerful  expressive  culture  of  folk  communities  and  individual  folk 
artists,  but  also  developed  a dedication  to  countering  the  subversion  of 
local  culture  caused  by  the  advancement  of  government  bureaucracy  and 


Mary  Anne  McDonald.  Photo  by  Carmine  Prioli,  2003. 
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dominant  culture  development.  Mary  Anne  has  maintained  this  idealistic 
dedication  in  her  subsequent  study  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  and  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  in  her  public  sector  work,  and  her  writing  and  public  presentations. 

TOM:  Dr.  McDonald’s  academic  credentials  include  the  B.A.  in 
American  Studies  from  Mr.  Jefferson’s  academical  village  up  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia;  the  M.A.  in  Folklore  from  the  Curriculum  in 
Folklore  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  and  the  Doctor  of  Public 
Health  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina’s  School  of  Public  Health. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  another  member  of  the  American  Folklore  Society 
who  has  this  combination  of  degrees.  But  the  unusual  variety  of  profes- 
sional perspectives  and  goals  of  those  degrees  certainly  have  contributed 
to  and  enabled  Mary  Anne’s  innovative  work. 

LESLEY:  Mary  Anne  has  done  fieldwork  up  and  down  the  East  Coast, 
including  contract  work  with  the  Smithsonian  Festival  of  American 
Folklife,  the  Florida  Folklife  Program,  the  Delmarva  Folklife  Festival, 
and  Mid-Atlantic  Archaeological  Research.  But  it  is  especially  her  field- 
work in  North  Carolina  that  we  recognize  today.  She  is  a person  who  is 
always  looking  for  expressions  of  traditional  culture. 

TOM:  During  her  early  graduate  school  days  as  she  drove  from  Virginia 
to  Chapel  Hill,  a short  stretch  of  NC  Route  86  became  a setting  for  her 
research.  The  sight  of  Henry  Warren’s  “White  Rock  Village”  prompted 
collecting  and  documenting  that  led  to  a paper.  In  1982,  Cratis  Williams 
selected  that  study  for  the  W.  Amos  Abrams  Award.  Mary  Anne’s  writ- 
ing, Cratis  observed,  made  us  realize  that  “What  might  have  been 
memoirs  for  a retired  professor,  novelist,  playwright  or  artist  in  nearby 
Chapel  Hill  was  for  Henry  Warren  of  Yanceyville  a complex  piece  of 
remarkable  folk  art  uttered  in  white  stone”  (85). 

LESLEY:  Her  master’s  degree  project  at  the  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  studied  African-American  quiltmaking  in  Chatham  County, 
producing  a thesis  entitled,  “Because  I Needed  Some  Cover”  and  an 
important  article,  “Symbols  from  Ribbons:  Afro-American  Funeral- 
Ribbon  Quilts  in  Chatham  County,  North  Carolina,”  in  the  notable 
collection  on  North  Carolina  folk  arts,  Arts  in  Earnest. 

TOM:  Mary  Anne’s  fieldwork  on  African-American  quilting  has  also  led 
to  several  exhibitions,  articles  in  exhibit  catalogs,  journals,  and  newslet- 
ters, and  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Awards  in  1984  for  Lillie  Lee  and 
Jennie  Burnett,  two  Chatham  County  quilters.  From  1985  to  1991,  Mary 
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Anne  worked  as  Folklife  Specialist  for  the  Folklife  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council.  She  administered  its  folklife  grant  program,  devel- 
oping guidelines,  planning  and  consulting  with  applicants,  reviewing 
applications,  monitoring  projects  in  progress,  and  final  evaluations. 

Both  Lesley  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  her  grants  adminis- 
tration. She  directed  three  notable  Arts  Council  projects:  the  highly 
successful  North  Carolina  African  American  Heritage  Tour  (1986- 
1991),  the  North  Carolina  Coastal  Folklife  Project  (1988-90),  and  the 
Edgecombe  County  African  American  Quilt  Exhibit  (1988).  She  served 
as  assistant  coordinator  of  the  state  Folk  Heritage  Awards  ceremonies  in 
1989  and  1990,  as  director  of  the  folklife  festival  segment  of 
“Celebration!  Year  of  the  Native  American”  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Pembroke  in  1986,  and  as  director  of  the  Folklife  Section’s 
summer  internships  from  1987-1990. 

LESLEY:  As  an  arts  administrator,  Mary  Anne  was  committed  to  work- 
ing in  collaboration  with  grassroots  arts  organizations,  and  making  the 
Council’s  granting  system  as  “user  friendly”  as  possible.  She  was  also  a 
wonderful  mentor  to  the  many  interns  who  came  through  the  Folklife 
Section. 

Mary  Anne  left  the  Arts  Council  to  work  on  a doctorate  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  In  a scientific  field  where  quantitative  and  statistical  analy- 
ses are  highly  valued,  Mary  Anne  has  demonstrated  to  her  colleagues  the 
tremendous  significance  of  interpersonal  skills,  ethnographic  training, 
and  respect  for  informants.  She  has  propagated  those  sensitivities  in  a 
number  of  workshops  training  public  health  workers. 

TOM:  Mary  Anne  even  manages  to  co-publish  scientific  literature  with 
her  husband,  and  I always  made  sure  not  to  miss  any  of  Mary  Anne’s  pre- 
sentations on  interviewing  rural  African  Americans  for  a public  health 
project  on  preventing  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Mary  Anne’s  public 
health  research  and  writing  promote  help  to  important  folk  groups  in 
our  state,  and  her  folklore  fieldwork  among  African-American  commu- 
nities and  eastern  North  Carolina  commercial  fishermen  interfaces  in 
productive  ways  with  her  public  health  mission. 

Mary  Aame  McDonald  has  a high  threshold  for  administrative  pain,  for 
she  has  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society  in  times  of  transition.  She  has  helped  guide  our  organization 
through  personnel  and  structural  shifts,  so  that  it  remained  viable  in  the 
face  of  a changing  field. 
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LESLEY:  She  also  is  an  active  community  organizer  in  her  neighbor- 
hood in  Durham  and  has  done  excellent  work  in  supporting  the 
recognition  of  Latin  American  folkways  and  grassroots  organizing  in  the 
Triangle  area. 

To  all  her  work  and  relationships,  Mary  Anne  brings  her  trademark  ener- 
gy, wit,  and  irreverence.  These  qualities  always  serve  to  lighten  the  load 
and  make  even  tedious  work  a great  deal  more  fun.  Her  intelligence, 
strong  work  ethic,  and  keen  insight  have  produced  great  contributions  to 
the  field  of  folklife  in  our  State.  She  is  a person  who  was  committed  to 
the  concept  of  multiculturalism  long  before  it  became  an  institutional 
buzzword. 

TOM:  She  arranged  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  first  bilingual 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  She  has  accomplished  much  to  advance 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  our  State’s  many  folk  communities  and  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  work  of  folklorists. 

TOGETHER:  It  is  with  great  appreciation,  respect,  and  love  that  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  today  presents  a 2003  Brown-Hudson 
Folklore  Award  to  Mary  Anne  McDonald,  a wonderfully  adept  and  mul- 
titalented folklorist. 
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2003  Community  Traditions  Award 

Foundation  For  Shackleford  Fiorses,  Inc. 

~ by  Carmine  Prioli 


/' '/ 1 is  an  article  of  faith  among  longtime  residents  of  Carteret 
_ / County,  North  Carolina,  that  the  horses  grazing  on  Shackleford 
Banks  descended  from  the  proud  mounts  of  the  Conquistadors.  These 
ancestral  mustangs  were  sixteenth-century  castaways,  driven  by  wind  and 
waves,  as  they  struggled  ashore  from  wrecked  or  foundering  treasure 
galleons.  Other  views — mostly  of  outsiders — tend  to  be  less  romantic. 
The  Shackleford  horses  are  the  descendants  of  domesticated  animals  who 
accompanied  English-speaking  settlers  from  tidewater  Virginia  in  the 
1700s,  or  later.  While  recent  genetic  testing  strengthens  the  argument  for 
Spanish  origins,  the  evidence  is  inconclusive.  However,  this  much  is 
incontestable:  the  Shackleford  horses  are  as  revered  a part  of  Carteret 
County’s  natural  and  cultural  landscapes  as  Cape  Lookout  Lighthouse 
and  the  storied  Banks  themselves. 

Until  the  National  Park  Service  assumed  responsibility  for 
Shackleford  and  made  the  island  part  of  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  in  1985,  local  residents  from  the  mainland  tended  to  the  hors- 
es. They  rounded  them  up  every  July  4th  in  community  gatherings. 
Older  horses  that  needed  attention  were  cared  for.  Colts  and  fillies  born 


Wild  Horses  on  Shackleford  Banks.  The  mare  in  the  foreground  was  named  Delta. 
Born  in  1988,  she  was  last  seen  in  March  of  2003.  Her  foal,  Deniro,  is  shown  here 
following  her  out  of  one  of  the  island’s  freshwater  ponds.  Deniro  was  born  in  1997. 
Photo  by  Scott  Taylor,  1999. 
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Battling  stallions  on  Shackleford  Banks.  The  stallion  on  the  right  (#105)  is  Deniro, 
whose  back  shows  evidence  of  earlier  confrontations.  He  has  not  been  seen  since  this 
photo  was  taken  in  2002.  Photo  Courtesy  of  Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses,  Inc. 


the  previous  year  were  branded  and  named.  While  most  horses  remained 
on  the  Banks,  some  were  transported  to  mainland  homes,  where  they 
became  pets  or  were  used  as  farm  animals. 

Shackleford’s  horses  have  long  been  the  subjects  of  legends,  poetry, 
painting,  and  photography.  Recently,  they  made  history  as  the  focus  of  a 
grass-roots  and  bipartisan  success  story.  In  the  1990s,  natural  and  man- 
made threats  to  the  horses’  long-term  survival  spawned  an 
organization — the  Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses,  Inc. — that  cham- 
pioned their  cause  in  public  forums  and  classrooms,  in  gatherings  of 
civic  organizations  and  courthouse  rallies,  and  on  the  Internet,  whenev- 
er and  wherever  the  welfare  of  these  cherished  animals  demanded  human 
vigilance  and  action. 

Because  of  the  Foundation’s  tireless  efforts,  the  threats  to  the  hors- 
es’ existence  caught  the  attention  of  elected  officials,  both  state  and 
federal,  Republican  and  Democrat.  Most  prominent  among  those  who 
took  up  the  cause  was  Walter  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  North  Carolina’s  representa- 
tive for  the  3rd  congressional  district,  who  first  heard  about  the  horses 
as  a fourth-grader  and  who  recalled  seeing  them  on  family  visits  to  the 
Banks  in  the  early  1930s.  In  1997,  Congressman  Jones  introduced  H.R. 
763,  an  act  ensuring  the  future  of  wild  horses  on  Shackleford  Banks  and 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  “enter  into  an  agreement  with 
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the  Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses  ...  to  provide  for  [the]  manage- 
ment of  free  roaming  horses.”  H.R.  765,  otherwise  known  as  the  “wild 
horses  protection  act,”  eventually  won  the  approval  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bill  Clinton  as  P.L.  1 05- 
229  on  August  13,  1998. 

The  organization  whose  efforts  we  are  honoring  today  is  a vital  com- 
ponent in  that  historic  and  unprecedented  legislation.  The  Foundation 
for  Shackleford  Horses,  Inc.,  is  a 501(c)(3)  public,  non-profit,  educa- 
tional and  scientific  charity  consisting  of  a Board  of  Directors  and  about 
300  volunteers.  Formally  incorporated  on  August  9,  1996,  the 
Foundation  is  the  only  private  group  authorized  by  Congress  to  partner 
with  the  National  Park  Service  to  care  for  Shacklefords  wild  horses.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Park  Service,  the  Foundation  monitors  the  physi- 
cal health  of  the  Shackleford  herd  and  the  program  of 
immunocontraception  designed  to  maintain  a viable  population  of  at 
least  110  individuals.  It  also  coordinates  and  provides  volunteers  for  the 
roundups  that  are  occasionally  necessary  when  the  horse  population 
exceeds  130. 

As  part  of  its  constitutional  mandate  to  “preserve  and  protect  the 
Shackleford  horses  and  to  ensure  that  their  place  in  history  is  continued 
into  the  future,”  the  Foundation  conducts  an  active  educational  outreach 
effort  to  raise  public  awareness  of  the  significance  of  Shackleford’s  wild 
horses  and  the  ongoing  (now  mostly  biological)  threats  to  their  existence. 


Foundation  for  Shackleford  Horses,  Inc.  Board  of  Directors.  Congressman  Walter  B. 
Jones,  Jr.  presented  the  Community  Traditions  award  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Shown  here  from  left  to  right:  Anita  Kimbal,  Joy  Lawrence,  Patricia 
Hutchins,  Wilson  Davis,  Congressman  Jones,  Rose  Griffin,  Carolyn  Mason,  Anne 
Stimpson,  and  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  Superintendent  Robert  A.  Vogel. 
Board  members  not  available  for  this  photo  were  Susan  Willis  and  Marsha  Lambert. 
Photo  by  Carmine  Prioli. 
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In  addition,  the  Foundation  cares  for  a group  of  Shackleford  horses  that 
remains  quarantined  on  the  mainland  because  they  tested  positive  for 
EIA  (Equine  Infectious  Anemia),  an  insect-borne  virus  potentially  fatal 
to  horses.  Rather  than  allow  these  animals  to  be  destroyed,  the 
Foundation  has  committed  itself  to  caring  for  them  until  they  live  out 
their  natural  lives.  Finally,  for  the  healthy  horses  removed  from  the  Banks 
to  help  control  the  herd’s  population,  the  Foundation  operates  an  adop- 
tion program  that  carefully  screens  potential  owners. 

For  many  years,  these  animals  have  been  colorful  and  vital  elements 
of  North  Carolina  coastal  folklore.  They  are  important  for  what  they 
represent  in  the  minds  and  emotions  of  local  families  and  schoolchild- 
ren, public  officials  and  lawmakers,  tourists  and  entrepreneurs,  and 
artists  and  folklorists.  Moreover,  they  are  arguably  our  nation’s  oldest  liv- 
ing and  breathing  legacy,  connecting  all  Americans  to  our  colonial  and 
pre-colonial  past,  encompassing  not  only  English-American  culture  but 
possibly  aspects  of  Spanish  and  native  American  culture  as  well.  Like  the 
wild  mustangs — their  distant  and  free-roaming  cousins  of  the  American 
West — the  wild  horses  of  Shackleford  Banks  rival  the  bald  eagle  as  sym- 
bols of  the  American  experience  and  of  bedrock  American  values: 
freedom,  independence,  self-reliance,  and  an  indelible  bond  with  the 
natural  world  they  inhabit.  Carolyn  Mason,  the  current  director  of  the 
Foundation,  recently  summed  up  the  significance  of  the  Shackleford 
horses  for  herself  and,  I think,  for  all  of  us.  In  an  interview,  she  said, 
“When  I’m  on  Shackleford  with  those  horses,  it  gives  me  a whole  new 
perspective  on  this  universe  and  our  place  in  it.  Seeing  the  horses,”  she 
declared,  “gives  you  a taste  of  the  freedom  we  don’t  have.” 

On  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  and,  I believe,  of  Americans  everywhere,  we  are  honored 
to  present  the  Community  Traditions  Award  to  the  Foundation  for 
Shackleford  Horses,  Inc. 
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2003  Student  Essay  Competition  Winners 

Cratis  D.  Williams  Graduate  Student 
Essay  Award 

Burgin  Mathews,  a graduate  student  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Folklore  Curriculum,  received  the  2003  award 
for  “Bluegrass  Meltdown:  Mountain  Music,  Rock  and  Roll,  and  Family 
Tradition  in  the  Music  of  Ralph  Lewis  and  the  Sons  of  Ralph.”  He 
wrote  this  essay  for  a course  in  southern  music  taught  by  Professor 
William  Ferris. 

Born  into  a family  of  popular  local  musicians  in  1928,  Ralph  Lewis 
was  learning  to  play  the  mandolin  at  the  age  of  four.  When  he  was  fif- 
teen, Lewis  began  playing  professionally,  replacing  his  older  brother  who 
was  killed  in  action  after  entering  the  service  during  World  War  II. 
Known  as  the  Lewis  Brothers,  they  played  their  mountain  music  in 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  and  later  in  Detroit,  until  Ralph  returned  home 
to  Madison  County,  North  Carolina,  to  raise  a family  and  run  a heating 
and  refrigeration  business.  He  also  started  his  own  bluegrass  radio  show, 
Dinnertime  Country  Style , on  a local  station.  In  1974,  Ralph  joined  Bill 
Monroe’s  Bluegrass  Boys  as  lead  guitarist  and  singer.  In  the  next  two 
years,  he  toured  with  the  group  in  Europe  and  Japan,  recorded  an  LP, 
and  performed  regularly  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  In  1976,  Ralph  again 
retired  from  the  road  to  be  closer  to  his  family  and  to  encourage  the 
musical  talents  of  his  two  sons,  Don,  a fiddler,  and  Marty,  a guitarist  and 
songwriter. 

Today,  Ralph,  Don,  and  Marty  Lewis  are  joined  by  “adopted”  sons 
Richard  Foulk  and  Gary  Wiley  on  drums  and  electric  bass.  They  are 
known  as  the  Sons  of  Ralph,  Featuring  Ralph,  and  enjoy  a large  and 
devoted  following  in  the  Asheville  area,  where  they  perform,  in 
Mathews’  words,  a “hybrid,  high-energy  music  [which]  is  the  result  of  a 
distinctly  family-based  collaboration  . . . .”  Unlike  other  performers  who 
attempt  to  replicate  the  traditional  sounds  of  mountain  music,  the  Sons 
of  Ralph  is  an  innovative  band  that  approaches  tradition  “as  something 
both  time-honored  and  extraordinarily  flexible.”  Their  “electric,  schizo- 
phrenic breed  of  bluegrass”  is  a musical  torrent — a unique  “Lewis 
Style”  that  blends  the  balladry  and  string-band  heritage  of  western 
North  Carolina  with  “another,  looser  community  of  cross-regional  pick- 
ers” and  what  Mathews  calls  the  “still  larger,  Virtual’  community”  of 
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musicians  from  Bo  Diddly  to  Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears,  even  to  Metallica. 
Above  all,  Mathews  argues,  the  Sons  of  Ralph  produces  “a  family 
music”  that  provides  “an  exciting,  highly  personal  vision  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  a local  musical  heritage,  engaging  a conversation 
across  generations  and  genres  and  complicating,  masterfully,  our  notions 
of ‘old-time’  or  ‘traditional’  music.” 


W Amos  Abrams  Undergraduate  Student 

Essay  Award 

Ruth  Ellen  Blakeney,  a student  at  Appalachian  State  University,  is 
the  winner  of  the  2003  award  for  her  undergraduate  honors  thesis,  “The 
Oral  Narratives  of  Patsy  Laster-Ford:  Enactments  of  Appalachian  Female 
Identity  and  Independence.”  Written  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Thomas  McGowan,  Blakeney’s  essay  is  the  culmination  of  “several  years 
of  Friday  visits  with  Patsy,”  an  east  Tennessee  transplant  and  sharecrop- 
per’s daughter  in  her  mid-fifties  who  runs  the  office  at  Holston 
Presbytery  Camp  and  Retreat  Center  in  Banner  Elk,  North  Carolina. 
The  embodiment  of  several  generations  of  forceful  women  who  were, 
among  other  things,  midwives,  healers,  spiritual  counselors,  and  sooth- 
sayers reading  tea  leaves,  coffee  grounds,  tarot  cards,  and  palms,  Patsy 
Laster-Ford  is  a gifted  story-teller  “with  a spine  of  steel  and  a temper  to 
match  her  red  hair.” 

From  a large  body  of  recorded  interviews,  Blakeney  selected  an  oral 
history  narrative,  a supernatural  legend,  and  a memorate,  each  of  which 
she  then  analyzes  from  a variety  of  contextual  and  theoretical  perspec- 
tives. One  product  of  this  analysis  for  Blakeney  is  an  awareness  of  “the 
ways  in  which  women  can  share  their  identity  and  values  with  each 
other.”  For  Patsy  Laster-Ford,  the  result  of  Blakeney’s  work  is  personally 
gratifying.  She  was  pleased  and  proud  to  see  her  stories  on  paper.  “For 
the  first  time  ever,”  she  said,  “a  little  piece  of  the  family  history’s  being 
recorded  for  others  to  read.” 
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Sisters  of  the  South  CD  and  the 
Music  Maker  Relief  Foundation 

~ Reviewed  by  Cathy  Larson  Sky 


/ first  met  Tim  Duffy  when  he  was  a graduate  student  in  the 
Folklore  Curriculum  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  where  he  and  my  husband,  Patrick,  were  classmates.  Sitting 
in  our  living  room,  Tim  often  spoke  of  feeling  troubled  about  his  field- 
work with  James 
“Guitar  Slim” 
Stephens,  a blues 
rounder  from 
Greensboro, 
North  Carolina.  A 
theory-laden  aca- 
demic project  just 
didn’t  seem  to  con- 
vey Slim’s  living 
essence,  his  vitality 
and  personhood, 
in  the  way  that 
Tim  desired.  His 
folklore  thesis 
completed,  Tim 
stayed  on,  learning 
Guitar  Slim’s 
music  and  driving 
him  around  to  house  parties  and  clubs,  absorbing  the  life  as  well  as  the 
art.  Tragically,  Slim  died  of  cancer.  His  last  advice  to  Tim  was  to  look  up 
his  old  friend  Guitar  Gabriel,  a Winston-Salem  blues  man,  and  keep  on 
learning. 

Today,  the  home  of  Tim  and  his  wife  Denise  in  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina,  is  a kind  of  perpetual  open  house  where  musicians  and  friends 
come  and  go,  eating  and  drinking,  recording,  laughing,  and  sharing 
ideas.  Good  energy  sparks  and  crackles  around  the  Duffys’  place — it  is 
an  epicenter  of  inspiration  and  creativity. 


Liner  illustration  courtesy  of Music  Maker  Relief  Foundation. 
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The  next  time  we  saw  Tim,  he  was  booking  and  cooking.  He  had 
Guitar  Gabriel  on  a performing  circuit,  and  was  immersed  in  a commu- 
nity of  musicians  in  the  Piedmont  and  Triad,  whose  rural  blues 
traditions  ran  strong  and  deep.  He  was  recording  as  many  of  these  play- 
ers as  he  could  find.  Then,  in  1994,  Mark  Levinson,  a New  York  City 
recording  engineer,  mastered  some  of  Tims  field  tapes  into  a first-class 
CD.  The  success  of  the  CD  led  to  the  idea  for  the  Music  Maker  Relief 
Foundation  (MMRF).  Through  performance,  CD  sales,  and  fund-rais- 
ing, MMRF  provides  for  the  basic  needs  of  musicians,  whose 
contributions  to  the  blues  have  gone  unrecognized  for  years.  So  their 
music  may  again  flow  freely,  new  guitars,  money  for  medications,  and 
international  revival  concert  tours  are  three  of  several  ways  that  the  non- 
profit foundation  eases  the  way  for  struggling  blues  artists.  Blues 
luminaries  such  as  BB  King,  Eric  Clapton,  and  Taj  Mahal  are  among 
MMRF’s  advocates  and  friends. 

From  this  hive  of  activity  springs  the  new  CD,  Sisters  of  the  South. 
It’s  a recording  of  thirteen  women  musicians  with  roots  in  the  rural  life 
of  the  Deep  South.  The  genre  of  blues,  Tim  explains,  is  falsely  perceived 
to  be  a male-dominated  art  form.  Over  the  years,  several  male  blues 
musicians  he  interviewed  confided  that  their  grandmothers  or  mothers 
gave  them  their  important  first  guitars — or  taught  them  some  special 
picks  and  runs.  By  word  of  mouth,  by  tracking  down  esoteric  record- 
ings, and  by  direct  introduction,  Tim  and  Denise  met  many  of  these 
strong  women  of  the  blues.  In  Tim’s  words,  “[these  female  artists]  fill 
the  gap  between  Bessie  Smith  and  Koko  Taylor.”  They  quietly  main- 
tained a network  of  living  blues  during  the  last  century,  far  from  the 
spotlight  of  commercial  success. 

Embedded  like  jewels  in  the  fabric  of  their  communities,  most  of 
these  women  stayed  home  and  led  responsible  lives,  taking  care  of  busi- 
ness, while  blessing  their  friends  and  families  with  their  music  in  local 
venues  like  churches  and  house  parties.  Some  of  them  broke  new 
ground.  Willa  Mae  Buckner,  for  example,  took  off  at  a young  age  to  play 
carnival  circuits,  and  Cora  Mae  Bryant  performed  in  male  blues  bands 
with  her  father,  Curley  Weaver,  and  with  legends  like  Blind  Willie 
McTell.  Cora  Fluker  created  her  own  style  of  preaching,  another  male- 
dominated  art  form  in  the  black  community.  But  the  essential  quality  of 
each  woman’s  music  is  the  immediacy  and  intimacy  of  live  performance, 
informed  by  experience  and  aimed  straight  at  the  heart.  The  thirteen  cuts 
of  Sisters  of  the  South  weave  a rich  tapestry  that  took  me,  as  it  will  any 
interested  listener,  on  a soul  journey  with  unexpected  twists  and  turns. 
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The  opening  cut  by  the  Branchettes  (Ethel  Eliot  and  Lena  Mae  Perry 
of  Johnston  County,  North  Carolina)  is  an  exquisite  example  of  gospel 
harmony.  Entitled  “I  Know  Eve  Been  Changed,”  the  piece  evokes  a 
mood  of  strength  and  dignity.  The  power  of  these  unaccompanied 
female  voices  seems  to  draw  from  the  earth,  thrumming  with  the  certain- 
ty of  a blessed  afterlife  that  mends  the  trials  of  this  life. 

Beverly  “Guitar”  Watkins’  low-down  electrified  blues  next  snaps  the 
listener  into  the  recent  past  with  her  “Bagdhad  Blues,”  one  woman’s  reac- 
tion to  the  bombings  that  shook  all  our  lives.  “Another  American  Marine 
has  been  burned,  killed/You  all  know  that  gives  me  chills,”  she  sings, 
echoing  the  sentiments  of  mothers  everywhere.  “Baghdad  Blues,  it 
makes  me  want  to  put  on  my  blues-walkin’  shoes.” 

Precious  Bryant,  a Georgia  native,  follows  with  a guitar-rocking, 
time-to-boogie  country  blues,  “If  You  Don’t  Love  Me  Would  You  Fool 
Me  Good?”  It’s  a frank  invitation  to  a man  who  comes  and  goes;  a cele- 
bration of  sexuality  that  is  upbeat  and  funny  in  spite  of  an  undercurrent 
of  sadness — blues  at  its  best,  laughing  to  keep  from  crying. 

The  Piedmont  blues  finger-picking  of  Etta  Baker  follows,  shifting 
the  musical  focus  to  intricate  guitar  melody  and  rhythm.  “One-Dime 
Blues”  summons  memories  of  Mississippi  John  blurt’s  “Pallet  on  the 
Floor,”  and  affirms  Ms.  Baker  as  a primary  exponent  of  the  beautiful 
Piedmont  style,  with  its  walking  bass  and  melody  on  the  trebles,  laced 
with  ragtime  flourishes. 

The  collection  continues  to  surprise,  with  risque  songs  from  two 
Georgia-born  ladies — Willa  Mae  Buckner,  whose  “Yo-yo”  song  is  forth- 
right burlesque,  and  Sweet  Betty  (Echols)  who  delivers  the  innuendos  in 
“Coffee  Drinkin’  Blues”  with  velvet-smooth  phrasing.  Marie  Manning  of 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina,  exorcizes  some  hard  feelings  in  a driv- 
ing guitar  howl  called  “Hard  Luck  and  Trouble.”  “Feel  Like  My  Time 
Ain’t  Long,”  a salute  to  death  by  Essie  Mae  Brooks  of  Houston  County, 
Georgia,  has  an  upbeat  gospel  blues  setting  with  some  inspired  piano 
playing  by  John  Ferguson,  a phenomenal  guitarist  who  is  a frequent  vis- 
itor at  the  Duffys’.  There’s  music  for  the  feet  in  the  dance  rhythms  of 
“Born  in  Newton  County”  sung  by  Cora  Newton  Bryant  of  Atlanta. 
Cora  plays  the  shaker,  accompanied  by  young  Joshua  Jacobson,  whom 
she’s  been  tutoring  in  country  blues  guitar. 

Some  of  the  most  unusual  tracks  on  Sisters  of  the  South  are  spiritual 
testimonies,  the  first  by  Lucille  Lindsay,  Guitar  Gabriel’s  sister.  Lucille’s 
lyrical  salute,  “I  Love  the  Lord,”  is  followed  by  a sweet  hymn  “Come  on 
in  the  Room,”  with  Gabe  joining  in.  She  was  recorded  in  a nursing 
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home,  where  the  sound  of  a soda  machine  in  the  background  and  Tim 
Duffy’s  prompting  enhance  the  poignant  “now’’  of  real  music  in  natural 
settings.  Before  there  is  time  to  dry  the  eyes,  the  recording  tops  off  with 
a virtuoso  testimony  by  Cora  Fluker,  an  ecstatic  performance  that  com- 
bines storytelling,  song,  and  chant  in  a fluid  narrative  that  moves 
effortlessly  from  mode  to  mode.  Cora  has  her  own  church  in  Mississippi, 
where,  as  a child  growing  up  on  a plantation,  she  discovered  her  passion 
for  conveying  the  spirit. 

Sisters  of  the  South  is  a great  recording.  It’s  a refreshing  drink  from  a 
true  source,  in  a freeze-dried  world  of  media-hyped  pop  music.  It 
reminds  me  that  folklore  is  more  than  essays  and  conferences — it’s  about 
living  traditions,  about  this  life  that  we  struggle  to  survive  and  embrace 
by  crafting  into  art  both  the  roses  and  thorns. 

Sisters  of  the  South.  CD  (13  tracks,  44:34),  Pinnacle  Productions,  LLC, 
2003.  Music  Maker  Relief  Foundation.  Http://www.musicmaker.org. 
919.643.2456 


Sodom  Laurel  Album  by  Rob  Amberg 

~ Reviewed  by  Irene  Moser 

ob  Amberg’s  documentary  album  of  photographs  and  oral 
^ \ history  commentaries  contributes  substantially  to  a contin- 

uing dialogue  about  the  culture,  lifestyles,  and  personalities  of  the 
Sodom  Laurel  (formerly  Revere)  community  in  western  North  Carolina. 
This  is  a dialogue  initiated  in  1916  by  folklorist  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  But  it  has 
grown  to  include  recording  companies,  folk  revivalists,  historians  like 
Wilma  Dykeman  and  Manly  Wade  Wellman,  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society  and  its  Brown-Hudson  awards,  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  and  its  Folk  Heritage  awards,  the  fine  student  essay  of  Adrienne 
Hollifield,  and  the  personal  memoirs  of  Sheila  Kay  (Rice)  Adams. 
Amberg  gathers  his  own  personal  responses  to  the  community,  the  com- 
pelling images  of  his  camera,  and  oral  history  commentaries  to  create  a 
unique,  rich,  and  lasting  contribution  to  this  dialogue.  Despite  having 
felt  some  initial  ambiguity  toward  the  region  and  its  people,  Amberg  has 
produced  a work  that  powerfully  affirms  the  values  he  encounters  there. 
For  Amberg  those  values  are  captured  in  the  personality  of  Dellie 
Chandler  Norton  (1898-1993) — a traditional  singer  whose  elder  family 
members  figured  among  Sharp’s  informants.  (Some  of  Dellie’s  own 
songs  were  recorded  by  Alan  Lomax  and  John  Cohen.)  Amberg’s  pres- 
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entation  reinforces  what  we  have  suspected  since  1990  when  Mrs. 
Norton  received  a North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  award  and  later,  in 
1995,  when  we  read  the  sketches  published  by  her  granddaughter  Sheila 
Rice — that  Dellie  Norton  was,  to  borrow  Wilma  Dykeman’s  phrasing,  “a 
tall  woman.” 

Amberg  opens  this  album  by  reviewing  his  own  migration  to  west- 
ern North  Carolina  in  1973,  and  his  need  as  a photographer  and  new 
resident  for  a more  realistic  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  region 
than  that  provided  by  Hollywood  and  the  mass  media.  Sheila  Rice 
responded  to  his  situation  by  introducing  him  to  her  grandmother  and 
to  the  Sodom  Laurel  community,  and  Amberg  began  a photographic  and 
oral  history  documentation  that  would  span  the  last  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  he  shared  companionship,  work,  and  travel  with  Dellie 
Norton  and  members  of  her  family.  The  black-and-white  photographs, 
generally  spontaneous  and  relaxed  in  tone,  give  the  book  its  quality  of  a 
“family”  album.  The  images  document  moments  of  beauty,  of  hard 
work,  of  individuals  at  times  dwarfed  by  their  environment,  of  compan- 
ions sharing  their  tasks  and  their  music.  Portraits  of  favorite  farm 
animals  are  there,  as  are  scenes  of  community  sharing  on  Decoration 
Day,  at  funerals  and  weddings,  at  folk  festival  performances,  and  school 
programs.  Some  images  are  lyrical  in  quality,  even  in  such  unexpected 
places  as  a field  of  harvested  burley  tobacco  waiting  for  pickup  and  stor- 
age on  the  barn’s  drying  racks. 


Dellie  Chandler  Norton  at  her  ninetieth  birthday  party  at  the  Jesuit  residence,  Hot 
Springs,  NC,  1988.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies. 
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The  oral  history  comments  (especially  Dellie  Norton’s)  strengthen 
this  volume  of  fine  photographs.  Mrs.  Norton’s  personal  narratives 
reveal  family  models  of  female  physical  and  emotional  strength.  She 
tells  of  her  Unionist  grandmother  Franklin’s  witnessing  the  murder  of 
her  sons  by  Confederate  sympathizers  at  her  home  during  the  Civil  War, 
an  incident  that  Wellman  links  to  the  creation  of  “Bloody  Madison’’  as 
an  epithet  for  the  county  (89).  This  family  history  helps  explain  Mrs. 
Norton’s  lack  of  patience  with  the  contemporary  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Remembering  her  youth  with  pleasure,  she  describes  cooking  for  log- 
ging crews  with  her  mother,  another  artistically  talented  and  able 
mountain  woman.  She  recalls  growing,  harvesting,  and  marketing 
tobacco,  by  herself,  at  age  seventeen;  her  family’s  leaving  home  to  work 
in  a factory;  and  her  own  very  real  enjoyment  of  hard  work  and  of  long- 
distance walking  in  the  days  before  the  automobile.  Through  the 
volume’s  oral  histories,  we  explore  the  early  twentieth-century  context 
of  the  informal  school  of  the  arts  that  trained  some  of  our  region’s  finest 
traditional  musicians.  We  learn  of  foodways,  the  barter  economy,  rural 
child-rearing  practices,  herbal  traditions,  changes  in  traditional  tobacco 

farming  methods,  chang- 
ing modes  of 

transportation,  the  impact 
of  economic  hard  times  on 
the  community,  and  mem- 
ories of  always  having  food 
on  the  table,  despite  those 
hard  times. 

Dellie  Norton  emerges 
from  these  visual  and  ver- 
bal pictures  as  a tall 
woman,  “casting  a long 
shadow.”  Amberg  shows 
us  her  generosity  toward 
her  neighbors,  her  enjoy- 
ment of  and  the  care  she 
bestowed  on  children — her 
own,  her  husband’s  by  an 
earlier  marriage,  her  grand- 
children, nieces  and 
nephews,  and  “Junior” 

“Junior  and  Pet,  1978.”  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Center  for  (Sirnon  Peter  Norton) 
Documentary  Studies.  who,  close  to  Starvation  as 
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Clinton  Norton  and  Dellie  Chandler 
Norton,  1977.  Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Center  for  Documentary  Studies. 


a disabled  child,  found  a home  with 
her.  She  discovered  ways  to  deal  with 
her  husband’s  sporadic  drinking  and, 
later,  his  death,  the  deaths  of  four  of 
her  own  five  children,  and  Junior’s 
disabilities.  She  valued  the  lifestyle 
that  made  it  possible  for  her  to  sur- 
vive on  the  land.  Enduring  for 
ninety-five  years,  even  in  her  seniori- 
ty Dellie  Norton  was  eager  to  share  in 
new  experiences  and  willing  to  share 
herself  and  her  talents.  Her  singing 
links  us  as  Americans  and  as  folk- 
lorists to  the  past  and  echoes  into  the 
future  through  her  community  and 
family,  and  in  the  pages  of  this  special 
book. 

Amberg  organizes  the  photo- 
graphs, his  personal  observations, 
and  the  commentaries  of  Dellie 
Norton,  her  daughters  Tildie  Payne  and  Mary  Norton,  and  Junior  into 
nine  chapters:  “Entering  Sodom,’’  “Planting  Tobacco,”  “Generations,” 
“Harvesting  Tobacco,”  “On  the  Porch,”  “With  Junior,”  “To  the  Tobacco 
Market,”  “Visiting,”  and  “Leaving.”  The  accompanying  audio  collection 
consists  of  twenty  tracks  with  selections  performed  by  Cas  Wallin,  Dellie 
Norton,  Berzilla  Wallin,  Doug  Wallin,  Evelyn  Ramsey,  Sheila  Kay 
Adams,  and  Edison  Ramsey.  It  is  introduced  by  Allen  Tullos,  who  made 
some  of  the  recordings  as  a graduate  student  working  with  Dan 
Patterson  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Wayne 
Martin  and  George  Holt  also  supervised  some  recordings,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Southern  Folklife  Collection.  Selections  include:  “Pretty 
Saro,”  “Pretty  Peggy-O,”  “Little  Sadie,”  “ Little  Mohee,”  “Black  is  the 
Color,”  and  “Shady  Grove.” 

The  strengths  of  Sodom  Laurel  Album  outweigh  its  limitations.  Few 
of  the  questions  that  elicited  the  oral  histories  are  indicated,  and  lack  of 
an  index  may  hinder  access,  but  the  very  readable  text  sustains  interest. 
Amberg  handles  dialect  well;  he  maintains  the  grammatical  flavor  while 
minimizing  distorted  spellings  and  apostrophes.  His  initial  limited 
knowledge  of  the  region  may  explain  the  presence  early  in  the  volume  of 
some  potentially  stereotypical  images  (the  “Wotch  for  cattle”  sign,  for 
example).  But  as  a participant  as  well  as  a photographer,  he  soon  moves 
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beyond  his  preconceptions  to  offer  the  reader/viewer  the  opportunity  to 
participate  briefly  but  fully  in  this  community.  Amberg  achieves  his  goal 
of  following  Dellie  Norton’s  model  in  opening  a window  on  a way  of  life. 
The  result  will  richly  reward  the  interests  of  a wide  audience:  documen- 
tary photographers,  professional  and  lay  historians,  scholars  of  women’s 
studies  and  Appalachian  studies,  Dellie  Norton’s  neighbors  near  and  far 
and,  especially,  our  growing  community  of  academic  and  public  sector 
folklorists. 
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Cherokee  Heritage  Trails  Guidebook 
by  Barbara  R.  Duncan  and  Brett  H.  Riggs 

Blue  Ridge  Music  Trails:  Finding  a Place  in  the  Circle 

by  Fred  C.  Fussell 


~ Reviewed  by  Allyn  Meredith 


he  summer  of  2003  saw  the  publication  of  a pair  of  guide- 
books to  the  crafts  and  culture  of  western  North  Carolina: 
Barbara  R.  Duncan  and  Brett  H.  Riggs’  Cherokee  Heritage  Trails 
Guidebook  and  Fred  C.  Fussell’s  Blue  Ridge  Music  Trails:  Finding  a Place 
in  the  Circle 5 On  a hot  August  day,  I headed  for  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  with  these  guidebooks  on  the  passenger  seat  of  my  car.  They 
soon  became  my  most  cherished  companions,  offering  guidance  through 
unknown  territory 

Upon  opening  the  pages  of  the  Cherokee  Heritage  Trails  Guidebook , 
I was  introduced  to  a world  difficult  to  see  with  the  untrained  eye.  As  a 
sort  of  cultural  telescope,  the  guidebook  scans  the  terrain  through  the 
lens  of  the  Cherokee,  past  and  present.  Illustrated  with  a mix  of  color 
photos  and  regional  maps  and  organized  around  seven  geographical  com- 
munities within  the  original 
Cherokee  homeland,  the  book 
guides  the  traveler  over  a revered 
landscape,  rich  with  stories  depict- 
ing bone-marrow-deep  connections 
between  people  and  place.  The  cul- 
tural telescope  focuses  not  only  the 
effects  of  a callous  invasion  of  ter- 
ritory culminating  in  the  Trail  of 
Tears,  but  also  the  accomplish- 
ments and  folkways  of  the 
Cherokee  people. 

Using  the  guidebook,  I went 
in  search  of  the  Rivercane  Walk  at 
the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School 
in  Brasstown,  North  Carolina.  I sat 
in  a rocker  on  the  porch  of  the 
school,  sipping  the  remainder  of 
my  sweet  tea  and  read  about  river- 
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cane.  Once  an  important  resource 
for  making  Cherokee  blow-guns 
and  baskets,  rivercane  is  a tall  reed- 
like grass  that  thrives  along  healthy 
creek  beds.  The  Rivercane  Walk 
directed  me  through  a meadow  to 
Little  Brasstown  Creek.  Along  the 
recently  tended  creek  bed,  I found 
sprigs  of  rivercane  that  have 
returned  along  with  the  vitality  of 
the  creek.  Later,  back  in  my  car 
driving  westward  towards  Murphy, 

North  Carolina  (a.k.a.  Tlanusi-yi 
or  “Leech  Place”),  I discovered 
other  rivercane  stands  and  mused 
about  this  historically  significant 
plant  that  is  so  simple  in  structure. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Music  Trails 
Guidebook  led  me  along  a different 
path,  linking  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent through  music.  This  guidebook  offers  a wealth  of  cultural  history 
and  describes  a variety  of  music  venues  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
from  Waynesville,  North  Carolina,  to  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Divided 
into  nine  regions,  the  book  illustrates,  using  color  photographs  and 
maps,  the  rich  musical  heritage  and  happenings  that  span  thirty-seven 
counties,  two  states,  and  five  mountain  ranges.  My  travels  took  me  to 
“Region  9.  Walking  the  King’s  Highway”  in  southwestern  North 
Carolina,  home  of  Cold  Mountain  (elevation  6,080  ft.)  and  the  towns  of 
Brevard,  Murphy,  Waynesville,  and  Asheville. 

In  Brevard,  I located  the  Silvermont  Mansion  Music  Jam  tucked 
behind  a stone  wall.  The  mansion  itself  is  a large  brick  dwelling  that 
rests  on  what  is  now  a civic  park,  complete  with  basketball  court.  As  I 
approached  the  steps  of  the  mansion-turned-community  center,  I 
passed  a group  of  young  Hispanic  men  wrapping  up  a game.  Old-time 
music  played  on  stringed  instruments  greeted  me  through  the  open 
windows.  In  the  entrance  hall  opposite  a grand  staircase,  CD  compila- 
tions of  live  recordings  from  the  music  jam  were  on  sale.  A sign  on  the 
fireplace  explained  the  rules  of  the  venue:  only  locals  perform  in  the  cir- 
cle, unless  otherwise  invited;  a maximum  of  seven  country  tunes  can  be 
played  on  a given  night;  and  there  is  no  alcohol  or  profanity  allowed  in 
the  hall. 


f 
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As  on  other  Thursday  nights,  the  musicians  around  the  circle  took 
turns  leading  songs.  The  harmonious  sounds  of  stringed  instruments  and 
weathered  voices  blended,  and  an  occasional  flatfooter  danced,  until 
10:00  PM.  The  building,  donated  to  the  town  about  seven  decades  ago 
by  the  daughter  of  a gentleman  who  owned  a local  tannery  business, 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  community.  The  money  that  is  raised 
from  the  sales  of  CDs  and  donations  from  the  music  jam  goes  toward  the 
mansion’s  upkeep.  The  mansion  also  gets  booked  for  local  weddings  and 
receptions.  One  elderly  woman  I spoke  with  on  the  front  porch  remem- 
bered the  day  her  granddaughter  was  married  at  Silvermont.  That  day, 
she  recalled,  “she  was  my  Scarlet  O’Hara.’’ 

Cherokee  Heritage  Trails  Guidebook  and  Blue  Ridge  Music  Trails 
brought  me  closer  than  I could  ever  have  hoped  to  get  in  a short  time  to 
the  people  and  cultures  of  this  incredibly  lush  mountain  region.  They  are 
the  products  of  a unique  collaboration  between  state  agencies,  authors, 
museums,  craftspeople,  and  musicians.  Thoroughly  researched  and  well- 
rounded  cultural  histories  of  the  mountain  region,  these  books  make  the 
stories  of  the  past  approachable  and  clearly  reflected  in  the  present. 

So,  head  for  the  mountains,  pack  the  guidebooks,  and  let  them  take 
you  on  an  adventure.  You  might  peruse  the  artifacts  at  the  Cherokee 
County  Historical  Museum  in  Murphy,  where  a face  carved  in  stone 
stares  up  through  a glass  case.  You  might  view  the  breathtakingly  lifelike 
(and  life-size)  figures  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian.  You  could 
end  up  at  the  lively  (and  free)  Shindig  on  the  Green  in  downtown 
Asheville.  Whichever  road  you  take,  like  me,  you’ll  come  back  with  your 
own  stories  to  tell. 


Endnote 

Hwo  additional  recent  guidebooks  are:  Jay  Fields  and  Brad  Campbell’s  The 
Craft  Heritage  Trails  of  Western  North  Carolina , 2nd  ed.,  (1998)  and  Jan  J.  Love’s 
Tarms,  Gardens  & Countryside  Trails  of  Western  North  Carolina  (2002).  Both  of 
these  guidebooks  are  published  by  HandMade  in  America,  Inc.,  Asheville,  NC 
(http://www.wnccrafts.org).  Together  with  Cherokee  Heritage  Trails  Guidebook 
and  Blue  Ridge  Music  Trails , these  four  guidebooks  are  projects  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Heritage  Initiative.  In  addition  to  preserving  and  perpetuating  cultural  tradi- 
tions, the  guidebooks  also  demonstrate  that  “a  cultural  resource  can  be  the 
catalyst  for  sustainable  economic  and  community  development  in  rural  com- 
munities” (Fussell,  xxix). 
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Cherokee  Heritage  Trails  Guidebook  by  Barbara  R.  Duncan  and  Brett  H. 
Riggs.  Chapel  Hill  & London,  UNC  Press  in  association  with  The 
Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,  2003.  Pp.  383;  131  color  photos;  11 
color  maps;  43  “Featured  Articles;”  bibliography;  index.  Paperback 
$16.93.  ISBN  0-8078-5437-3 

Blue  Ridge  Music  Trails:  Finding  a Place  in  the  Circle  by  Fred  C.  Fussell. 
Photographs  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley.  Chapel  Hill  & London,  UNC 
Press,  2003.  Pp.  xxx  + 255;  152  color  photos;  10  color  maps;  28  sidebars 
and  artist  profiles;  essay  “History  of  Blue  Ridge  Music”  (13  pp.  by  Wayne 
Martin  and  Joe  Wilson);  index.  Paperback  $15.95.  ISBN  0-8078-5459-X 

Http://uncpress.unc.edu. 


Editor’s  Note 

As  this  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  was  nearing 
completion,  we  learned  that  the  Blue  Ridge  Heritage  Initiative  was  the 
recipient  of  a Preserve  America  Presidential  Heritage  Award.  On  Monday, 
May  3,  2004,  President  and  Mrs.  George  Bush  presented  the  award  during 
White  House  ceremonies  to  Mary  Regan,  Executive  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council,  and  to  Wayne  Martin,  Folklife  Director  of 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council. 

Additional  information  on  the  award  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Heritage 
Initiative  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Journal  (51.2). 
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Bob  Carlin  is  an  author,  researcher,  fieldworker,  banjoist,  and  record  and 
radio  producer  based  in  the  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina.  His  latest 
work,  String  Bands  in  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont , is  due  to  be  pub- 
lished this  Spring  by  McFarland  & Co. 

Tim  Duffy  is  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Music  Makers  Relief 
Foundation.  He  has  produced  more  than  sixty  CDs.  He  and  his  wife, 
Denise,  are  social  entrepreneurs,  helping  improve  the  lives  of  impover- 
ished musicians. 

Jill  Hemming  is  an  independent  folklorist  living  in  Chapel  Hill  with  her 
husband  Colin  and  their  two  sons,  Graham  and  Benjamin.  A contribu- 
tor to  The  North  Carolina  Coastal  Folklife  Survey , Jill  has  supported  the 
work  of  many  folklorists  in  North  Carolina. 

Barbara  Lau  is  guest  curator  for  the  Greensboro  Historical  Museums 
exhibit,  From  Cambodia  to  Greensboro:  Tracing  the  Journeys  of  New  North 
Carolinians.  She  is  also  a folkorist  and  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Documentary  Programs  at  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies  at  Duke 
University. 

Thomas  McGowan  is  a professor  of  English  at  Appalachian  State 
University,  where  he  teaches  freshman  writing,  medieval  literature,  and 
courses  on  traditional  oral  narrative.  In  2003,  he  received  the  Univeristy 
of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Governors  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching. 

Allyn  Meredith  currently  works  at  the  Southern  Folklife  Collection  and  is 
completing  a master’s  degree  in  folklore  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  has  worked  on  the  production  team  of 
WUNC  Radio’s  daily  talk  show  “The  State  of  Things,’’  and  contributes 
essays  and  reports  to  the  program. 

Irene  Moser  is  professor  emeritus  of  English  at  Mountain  State 
University  in  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  where  she  taught  literature,  compo- 
sition, Appalachian  studies,  and  folklore,  and  founded  the  Appalachian 
Visions  public  speaker  series.  She  currently  teaches  folklore  as  an 
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adjunct  professor  at  Warren  Wilson  College,  near  her  family  home  in 
Swannanoa,  North  Carolina. 

Carmine  Prioli  is  a professor  of  English  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  where  he  teaches  American  literature  and  folklore.  He  is  also 
editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal. 

Cathy  Larson  Sky  is  a graduate  of  the  curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  she  did  her  research 
on  the  music  of  County  Clare,  Ireland.  A freelance  writer  of  fiction  and 
nonfiction,  she  teaches  and  performs  Irish  fiddle  music  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Wesley  Wilkes  is  a poet  and  writer  who  resides  in  Terlingua,  Texas,  with 
his  wife  Grace  and  their  two  sons,  Amos  and  Zeb. 

Lesley  Williams  is  a folkorist  and  arts  consultant  living  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  She  served  as  the  South  Carolina  Arts  Commission’s  first  pro- 
gram director  for  folk  arts  and  has  curated  exhibitions  on  African 
American  celebrations  and  Catawba  Indian  pottery. 
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Above : Ran  Kong  celebrating  her  2002  graduation  from  Salem  College  with  her 
grandmother,  Loch  Krang.  Photo  by  Barbara  Lau. 

Front  cover  photo : Cambodian  American  celestial  dancers,  Vandy  Chhum  (foreground) 
and  Ran  Kong.  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center,  2003.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley. 

Back  cover  photo : Novice  Buddhist  monk,  Savon  Thach,  preparing  an  American  flag  on  a 
bamboo  staff  for  display  at  the  New  Year  celebration,  Greensboro  Buddhist  Center, 

1997.  Savon  moved  to  NC  to  join  his  family  and  become  a monk,  leaving  behind  his 
involvement  with  a street  gang  in  California.  Photo  by  Cedric  N.  Chatterley. 
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From  Cambodia  to  Greensboro: 

Tracing  the  Journeys  of  New  North  Carolinians 
Greensboro  Historical  Museum 
December  7,  2003  through  December  31,  2003 
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